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: Q- How many ways can you build a globe? 


| A: As many as you please—provided the parts fit! 








The communication system which carries Each individual part, no matter how inge- 
your voice across a continent and beyond, __nious, is merely a unit in the whole system 
works because its millions of interlocking The final test is—does the system work? 
parts are engineered to fit. There are thou- This is the engineering ideal of Bell Tele 
sands of switchboards, 26 million telephone phone Laboratories. It has helped to create 
instruments and 65 million miles of circuits. the greatest telephone system in the world. 
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How mvucu does it cost to finance a sales finance an expanding sales organization, 
force? How much money should a com- Of course, the amounts vary widely, 
pany have in the kitty to pay sales com- depending upon the type of business, 
missions or sales salaries and expenses through what channels the goods move, 
when it begins hiring a force of sales- and the elapsed time between the sign- 
men? These are but a few of the ques- ing of the order and final settlement for 
tions that are now facing many com- the goods. All these factors will be care- 
panies making plans to re-engage groups fully considered in the preparation of 
of salesmen. It may come as a surprise several articles on sales financing which 
to many experienced executives to learn are now in work and which will be pub- 
just how much money is required to lished in early issues. 
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More About “Bottlenecks” 


To the Editor: 


The article, “Bottlenecks,” in your 
January issue, is quite to the point. But, 
did your readers ever realize what “bot- 
tlenecks” some purchasing agents are? 

While I was an agency account execu- 
tive, one of my clients had trouble over 
his salesmen being unable to get their 
proposition direct to the man who signs 
the order. In New York City the branch 
manager had been calling for several 
weeks upon the purchasing agent and 
the traffic manager of a very large cor- 
poration. He had supplied these officials 
with all the information and facts they 
had asked for but there the prospect 
faded. The management felt it would be 
unwise to go over the heads of these 
department heads, so what to do? To 
meet this problem I planned a half-page 
advertisement for the New York Times. 
The morning it appeared the branch 
manager was called over the phone by 
the president of that very corporation, 
and was asked to see him that day. 
Upon this president evincing real in- 
terest in the product, the branch man- 
ager told him that his purchasing agent 
and traffic manager had been supplied 
with the fullest information covering the 
equipment in question something like 
three months ago. Calling these depart- 
ment heads to his office, the president 
asked them why the matter had not been 
brought to his attention sooner, which 
brought the reply that they “had been 
awaiting an opportunity to submit the 
proposal.” Right there and then the 
president placed an order for over $5,000 
worth of equipment. And this policy of 
getting to “the man who signs the order” 





was used all over the United States and 
with the same results.-Griptey Apams, 
New York City. 
To the Editor: 

We would like to make copies of the 
article in your January issue of Amert- 
can Bostrness, entitled “Bottlenecks Are 
People,” for distribution among various 
members of our organization. May we 
have your permission to do so?—Rosert 
DrerenporF, assistant comptroller, H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. DierenporF: We are glad to give 
you permission to reprint this article for 
distribution as you suggest. 


Steel Storage Cabinets 
To the Editor: 


We are in need of some steel storage 
cabinets, similar to that shown on page 
53 of the January issue, which you say 
are being made by Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Would you be kind enough to give us 
the complete address and the name of 
the proper person to contact so that we 
may secure further information on prices 
and delivery?—M. H. Motscuman, Re- 
liable Paper Company, Chicago. 

Mr. MotscomMan: The Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., is located at Aurora, 
Illinois, and the man to get in touch 
with there is R. J. Runge. 


Miniature Office Furniture 


To the Editor: 

We are interested in securing names 
and addresses of manufacturers of mini- 
ature furniture that can be used to set 
up as a model of a proposed office. We 
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would appreciate your advices as tu any 
you know.—Leonarp Jacons, Leonard 
Jacobs & Company, Inc., New York City. 


Mr. Jacoss: We have been trying to 
locate a source for miniature office fur- 
niture and will let you know if we un- 
cover one. 


Readers Like Ells’ Series 


To the Editor: 

I am unable to locate the November 
and December 1944 issues of American 
Business. Inasmuch as I am interested 
in the series of articles by Ralph W. 
Ells on Wage and Salary Administra- 
tion I would appreciate your sending me 
a copy of each of these issues. 

If it is not possible for you to do this, 
1 would appreciate a reprint of the ar- 
ticles by Mr. Ells.—Kim Moe, secretary- 
treasurer, Moe Brothers Manufacturing 
Company, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


To the Editor: 


In the December 1944 issue of Ameni- 
can Business there is an article en- 
titled, “Wage and Salary Administra- 
tion” by Ralph W. Ells. If reprints have 
been made of this article, I would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would send 
me a copy.—Rutru Horp, personnel de- 
partment, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. 


To the Editor: 


We would appreciate receiving from 
you information as to the business ad- 
dress of Ralph W. Ells whose articles 
on salary administration in fecent issues 
of American Business provoked a great 
deal of interest within our organization. 
Thank you in advance for your kind at- 
tention to this request.—J. R. Werneart, 
assistant treasurer, Industrial Tape Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


Mr. WernGart: Ralph W. Ells is su- 
perintendent of personnel, Lone Star 
Defense Corporation, Texarkana, Texas. 


Wants “Simplified Billing” 
To the Editor: 


The article “Simplified Billing Pro- 
cedure” by G. L. Harris, published in 
the September 1944 issue of AMERICAN 
Business, is of specific interest to mem- 
bers of our organization and associate 
companies whose operations are super- 
vised by Stone & Webster Service Cor- 
poration. Therefore, I would like to ob- 
tain three more copies of this article to 
distribute to some of our people to use 
as a guide in studying and improving 
their billing procedure. 

If additional copies are not available, 
may I have your permission to make 
photostats from my copy and distribute 
them to the parties interested?—C. G. 
CAMPBELL, assistant treasurer, Tampa 
Electric Company, Tampa, Florida. 

Mr. CampBe.i: Since our supply of 
the September issue is completely ex- 
hausted, we are glad to give you per- 
mission to make photostats. 
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“| DON'T WANT TO SEEM CONCEITED, 
but since I've had this job, I’ve done 
wonders for our mailroom, not the 
least of which was getting the boss 
to put in a complete U. S. Postal 
Meter mail-handling system. And 
did it pull the plug on mail distribu- 
tion! Now, everyone gets his mail 
on time!” 
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“...AND WHAT A JOB IT DOES on 
outgoing mail! Thanks to our 
U. S. Postal Meter system, there 
are no more late afternoon jams 
in the mailroom . . . and no more 
missed trains or planes. Each day's 
mail is handled easily and smoothly 
so that it goes out on schedule. 
The operation of every depart- 
ment has been speeded up!” 

















HERE IS A BRIGHT YOUNG MAN— the 
kind of person you need for your 
mailroom. We suggest you solve your 
mail-handling problems by putting a 
real Mail Director in charge . . . and 
getting in touch with a U. S. Postal 
Meter specialist who will gladly sug- 
gest ways and means of modernizing 
your mailroom operations. 
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Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Post Scales . .. Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers .. . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 
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Rochester 2, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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USINESS activity continues 

R in high gear. Long-war 

propaganda has so jolted 

the country that we hear 

little of what the Hoover 

Company calls that “in- 

sidious” word “postwar.” 

But there is trouble brew- 

ing on the home front. It 

is found in the determina- 

tion of OPA and WPB to 

keep prices down at the 

expense of profits. OPA 

used the stove industry for 

its guinea pig, and WPB 

is going to work on tex- 

tiles. Manufacturers and 

distributors who complain are branded “profiteers.” 

This New Deal gunnery can change the whole outlook 

as far as business is concerned. You can’t make the 

profit system work with the mainspring torn out. So 

we may wake up some morning and find ourselves 

under a new system, with the U.S. Government oper- 

ating a long list of plants and stores, in addition to 

Montgomery Ward’s, and producing stoves and tex- 

tiles and what-have-you for use, regardless of profit. 

The pattern has been established. This is something 

business men should watch closely. It may be the key 
to the business outlook for the next ten years. 


Distribution Costs 


Typical of the tactics used to bludgeon business 
is the claim that 59 cents of the consumer’s dollar is 
spent for distribution. So the consumer groups cheer 
wildly when OPA levels its lance at those engaged in 
distribution. Even sales executives are confused in 
their thinking when it comes to distribution costs. 
Their confusion is only exceeded by the confusion of 
the accountants who operate their costing systems. 
Where we all get off on the left foot is our habit of 
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dealing with sales costs in flat percentages, and in 
ratios of cost to sales. Sales costs should be treated 
on a unit basis and not on a percentage basis in 
distribution. Twenty-five per cent selling expense 
on an electrical refrigerator that costs $600 is one 
thing. Twenty-five per cent selling expense on the 
same refrigerator brought down in price to $200, 
thanks to mass production, is another. The percen- 
tage in both instances is 25. But the wnit selling cost 
came down from $150 to $50. We are not defending 
high distribution costs. There are many products 
which cost too much to distribute. We merely want 
to point out the need for better costing in the sales 
department, and warn against slap-happy spreading 
of departmental expense over a variety of items as 
is the general practice. This method leads us to be- 
lieve it costs a fixed percentage of the price to sell a 
suit of clothes, regardless of whether it is a $35 suit 
or a $110 suit. And OPA scems to have just that idea. 
As the sales manager of one big manufacturing en- 
terprise writes: “Percentages have certainly gotten 
into our sales structure to a degree which causes dis- 
tributors to lose sight of the fact that all their large 
expense items are in dollars and not percentages. If 
anything is going to be done, beyond lip service, to 
reduce the cost of distribution someone has got to 
get this matter of percentage mark-ups straightened 
out.” How right he is. 


Better Mousetraps 


Another reason the consuming public is so gullible 
about selling costs is the theory that if you make 
something really good the public will make a beaten 
path to your door to get it. So the only products 
you really have to sell are those which the mousetrap 
hunters don’t want. A good share of the blame for this 
mistaken idea must be laid at the doorstep of manu- 
facturers themselves. We read in the annual report 
of the Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, for in- 
stance, that the company cannot announce the most 
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interesting development of the year. But Mr. Otis 
adds: “We anticipate that this development, ap- 
plicable to many types of power transmission equip- 
ment, will be the ‘better mousetrap’ which will bring 
a greatly increased number of customers to our door.” 
One of the greatest mistakes a business man can make 
is to get it into his head that all he needs to do post- 
war is to get himself a better mousetrap, and people 
with pockets full of burning dollars will fight to buy 
it. Even Christianity, good as it is, has to be sold. 
If business gets bitten by this mousetrap bug at this 
stage of the game, and fails to allocate sufficient 
funds to do an adequate postwar selling job, then we 
can be quite sure we will miss the mark both on post- 
war employment and postwar national income. If 
only half the better mgusetraps producers are talk- 
ing about are made after the war, the mousetrap 
hunters will be ga-ga, and may end up sitting there 
with the dough chilled in their pockets. 


Frozen Inventories 


With all the emphasis currently being placed on 
production as the key to full employment after the 
war, there is a very real danger that some com- 
panies are going to load up their dealers and dis- 
tributors with goods they may not be able to sell. 
To make sure this does not happen is one of the 
responsibilities of the credit manager. It is a re- 
sponsibility which requires sound judgment plus 
painstaking individual accounts analysis, accurate 
knowledge of the over-all inventory position of the 
trade, plus national economic data which will give 
advance warning of waning spending power. A. D. 
Whiteside of Dun & Bradstreet calls it “3-dimensional 
credits.” Since January his company has undertaken 
to tabulate standard or pattern statements for use 
by credit men in the principal lines of business. By 
comparing the balance sheet of a seeker of credit 
against this standard balance sheet, the credit 
executive can quickly form an estimate as to the ex- 
tension of credit. To be sure, there are other factors 
to be considered. The granting of credit is too in- 
volved with human values to reduce it to a formula. 
But looking ahead to the time when war orders begin 
to dwindle, and buying power begins to shrink, the 
credit executive will need all the help he can get, not 
only from his associates within the business, but from 
outside sources. His will be a big job and a hard one. 
More than ever after the war credit and sales execu- 
tives will need to work closely together in the interest 
of more efficient distribution. 


White-Collar Unions 


The report of the “Slichter” panel set up by the 
War Labor Board to consider the status of foremen 
under the Wagner Act, sets a pattern for other 
groups to engage in collective bargaining without 
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joining the labor movement. This may be done by 
means of special grievance machinery for handling 
white-collar workers’ complaints. In the meantime, 
both CIO and AFL are pulling out all the stops in 
their drive for members among the “unorganized” 
office workers. They are making considerable headway 
because employers, seeing no reason for their office 
employees to join a union, assume they won’t. But it 
will be remembered the same feeling existed about 
foremen. Today, many companies wish they had 
taken the foreman situation seriously in the begin- 
ning. The driving force behind the organization of 
white-collar workers is the rising cost of living. In 
spite of propaganda coming out of Washington, the 
cold, hard fact is that everything white-collar workers 
buy has gone up in price or down in quality, and 
they are in the middle with salaries frozen. The nickel 
and dime raises they have beer’ getting seem like small 
change alongside of the fat take-home pay of factory 
workers. Some relief may come through federal legis- 
lation which might place the white-collar workers 
outside of the freeze. At least Congress is thinking 
along that line. In the meantime, employers would be 
wise to check their payrolls and correct as many 
inequalities as possible by various methods known to 
most personnel men. 


Good-Will 

Few men had a clearer conception of the balance 
sheet value of good-will than the late J. L. Beven, 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad. A few 
months before he died, Mr. Beven had a little book 
prepared by the personnel department for distribu- 
tion to all I. C. employees. It was entitled: Making 
and Holding Friends Through Courtesy. The booklet 
underscores the little-understood fact that when you 
make a friend for the business you are creating a 
value just as tangible as money in the bank. “Good- 
will,” says the United States Supreme Court, “is 
that element of value which inheres in the fixed and 
favorable consideration of customers, arising from 
an established and well-known and _ well-conducted 
business.” This, Mr. Beven pointed out to his asso- 
ciates on the Railroad, simply means that: “Good- 
will is the disposition of a pleased customer to return 
to the place where he has been well treated. Let us 
not forget that anyone who will visit us, anyone who 
will call us on the telephone, anyone who will seek 
our aid, offers to us the privilege of creating good- 
will for the Illinois Central Railroad. So let us make 
the most of each opportunity to make friends for our 
organization. Let us not throw away that privilege.” 
How true. Yet how few of us realize in wartime we 
have an unusual opportunity to build good-will. Per- 
haps more business establishments ought to take a 
page from Mr. Beven’s notebook, and do something 


about it.—J. C. A. 











See how G-E fluorescent lighting can help provide generous light in postwar 
offices to make it easier for employees to see; speed their work, reduce errors. 
Title Insurance Company of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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Did You Know.» Every G-E Mazda Lamp 


is Lighted Twice Before It’s Packed! 


Yes ... every single G-E lamp, not just a few sam- 
ples here and there. This is but one of the more 
than 480 tests and inspections to which G-E Mazda 
lamps are subjected. 


Now that you can buy as many G-E lamps as you 
need, look for the G-E monogram on the lamps a 
you buy. Remember .. . it is the constant 
aim of General Electric research to make 
lamps bearing this mark <) pas 
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Columbia Steel’s president, 
William A. Ross, released a state- 
ment that his company is definitely 
interested in buying or leasing all 
or part of the government-owned 
steel plant at Geneva, Utah, near 
Salt Lake. This plant was built 
for the government by Columbia 
Steel, acting on behalf of its par- 
ent company, United States Steel. 
Now up comes Mr. Kaiser of dam 
and shipbuilding fame who also 
says he’d like to buy and operate 
it. Kaiser has a steel plant in 
California. Looks as if the western 
states may at least have ample 
steel supplies nearer home after 
the war. 


Railway Express had the big- 
gest year in history in 1944, mov- 
ing more than 200,000,000 ship- 
ments. War traffic accounted for 
70 per cent of the agency’s busi- 
ness. Which shows that reconver- 
sion problems will have to be 
tackled by everybody, even though 
they are not producing directly for 
the war effort. 


Rufus S. Tucker, economist 
for General’ Motors, comes to bat 
with the assertion that many er- 
rors have been made in the figures 
most widely accepted for postwar 
labor supply and production. He 
thinks there will be fewer people to 
employ, more unemployed, and a 
smaller annual output per worker 
than the estimates show. He as- 
sails the Commerce Department’s 
estimate that there will be an in- 
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crease of 24 


® per cent per man- 
hour per year in productiveness, 
and says that they have counted 
business taxes twice in their esti- 
mates of gross national product. 
Can’t somebody arrive at the cor- 
rect figures, figures on which all 
business can agree and use as a 


basis for planning? 


S.C. Allyn, National Cash 
Register Company president, re- 
cently said that an applicant for 
employment is entitled to know 
about the attitude 
toward research and engineering, 


company’s 


the relationship between the com- 
pany and its customers, employees, 
stockholders and the public, the 
soundness of company policies, and 
the popularity of the company’s 
product. This is undeniably true. 
What’s more, the company which 
declines to make this information 
available to applicants in the fu- 
ture must be content to hire only 
second- and third-rate applicants. 


General Electric’s appliance 
and merchandise sales manager, 
C. R. Pritchard, announces that 
G. E.’s refrigerators, ranges, water 
heaters, home laundry equipment, 
and_ kitchen 
move to consumers 


dishwashers, sinks, 
cabinets will 
via 60 wholesale distributing out- 
lets. These distributors, operating 
in assigned trading areas, will 
maintain sales organizations and 
local stocks at more 
than 125 points. Better than half 


of the distributive outlets will be 


warehouse 


independent wholesalers. In 9 ma- 
jor markets General Electric will 
operate its own wholesale distribut- 


ing branches. 


Chicago and Detroit will be 
served, beginning February 10, 
with twelve daily flights of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines. Seven of 
these will be nonstop flights and 
will continue from Detroit direct 
to eastern industrial cities. Re- 
maining flights will continue to 
serve Muskegon, Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, and Flint, Michigan. 


Spiegel, Chicago mail order 
and chain store operator, has been 
mentioned several times in this de- 
partment as buying retail preper- 
ties. Latest announcement of this 
fast-moving retailer tells of ac- 
quiring Straus & Schram, Chicago 
home furnishing company, which 
operates four stores in Chicago 
and one in Joliet. The Spiegel plan 
eventually will consist of five sep- 
arate retail stores: 
Women’s stores, children’s stores, 
furnishing 


chains of 


men’s stores, home 


stores, and hardware-farm-auto 


stores. 


Cigarettes continue to be sold 
by taxicab drivers, hat-check girls, 
waiters, garages, black market 
peddlers, grocery clerks who keep 
them hidden and sell only to fa- 
vored grocery customers. Amazing 
thing is that there seems to be no 
actual shortage, but cigarettes are 
simply moving to consumers 
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Burrougns 


rik »» «= I helping when 


war accounting 
problems arise 





In war industries, camps, depots, bases and government offices, 
Burroughs systems and installation men have been working with 
officers and executives, devising modern machine systems to save 


accounting time and clerical manpower. 


Burroughs men—thoroughly experienced in meeting all types 


of accounting problems—know how the speed and efficiency of 












figuring and accounting machines are best applied to this work. 


It is gratifying to know that Burroughs’ 
experienced technical staff has been 
able to make such an important 


‘contribution to the war effort. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


IN SERVICE ire. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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through different channels. We 
haven’t been able to buy a cigarette 
in a drug- or cigarstore for several 
months now, yet we have never 
been without cigarettes, neither 
have we met anyone who has been 
out for more than an hour or so. 
In some industries, good-will would 
have suffered severely, but no one 
seems to mind where they buy 
cigarettes, so long as they get them. 


Insurance Sales are an ex- 
cellent financial barometer, es- 
pecially when the size of the poli- 
cies sold is taken into considera- 
tion. Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company reports that the 
average paid ordinary life policy 
was up from $2,773 in 1943 to 
$3,430 in 1944. 


George Van Gorder, McKes- 
son and Robbins vice president, 
told a conference of wholesale drug 
executives recently that the drug 
industry must look forward to a 
postwar period of lower margins of 
profit. He said the McKesson na- 
tionwide chain of drug wholesalers 
needs to double its sales organiza- 
tion to meet postwar merchandis- 


ing problems. 


Diesel Division of General 
Motors has just bought 125 more 
acres of land adjacent to its 
La Grange, Illinois, plant. This 
plant has been added to ten times 
in the nine years since the first 
sector was erected. Looks as if it 
is anticipating heavy sales of 
Diesel equipment to the railroads 
after its present navy engine build- 
ing program ends. 


Synthetic Rubber plants— 
50 of them now produce rubber at 
the rate of 800,000 long tons a 
year—have a potential capacity 
of more than 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually, which is more rubber than 
we ever used, according to P. W. 
Litchfield, Goodyear board chair- 
man. The most rubber we ever 
used was 783,000 tons in 1941. So 
far as available statistics go, the 
most ever used by the entire world 
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was 1,104,000 tons in 1941. All of 
which means that if we improve 
synthetic rubber enough to elimi- 
nate its shortcomings a lot of 
money will stay in this country 
that once went to the rubber- 


growing countries. 


Rock Island Railroad seems 
intent upon becoming the nation’s 
most progressive road. Its recent 
inauguration of the Twin Star 
Rocket, providing a through train 
from Minneapolis-St. Paul to 
Houston, Texas, adds a new chap- 
ter to north and south railroading 
in this country. The name is a 
play on the names of Minnesota 
(North Star State) and Texas 
(Lone Star State). Route of the 
train is from Minneapolis-St. Paul 
to Mason City, Iowa, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Topeka, Wichita, 
Oklahoma City, Ft. Worth, Dal- 
las, Houston. The 1,370 miles are 
rolled off in excellent time, leaving 
Minneapolis at 11:30 a.m. and ar- 
riving in Houston at 1:15 p.m. 
following day. Although a stream- 
liner, the train is not new; no new 
passenger equipment having been 
turned out of any car shops since 
Pearl Harbor. Train was reassem- 
bled from other Rocket equipment. 


Lewyt Corporation points 
out in an advertisement the im- 
portance of proper human rela- 
tions in business, when it declares 
in large-space advertisements in 
newspapers that, “The 
workers, having potentials beyond 


human 


any machine, have a lot of special 
needs besides physical well-being, 
to be at their best. . . to get the 
utmost accomplishment out of a 
whole group of people involves 
studies in human psychology that 
far outweigh time-studies, machine 
output and all other technological 
considerations. It entails a con- 
siderate regard for individuals, 
and we all—workers and manage- 
ment alike—strive to know and 
help one another according to each 
one’s needs.” Perhaps the future 
will bring greater understanding 
of human needs in business, and 


prove to us that it is just as im- 
portant to eliminate friction in 
human relations as it is in ma- 


chinery. 


R. J. Dearborn, president of 
the Texaco Development Corpora- 
tion, recently made chairman of 
N.A.M. Committee on Patents for 
1945, urges a wider voluntary ex- 
change of technical information 
after the war. He says, “Many 
wartime practices are unsuited to 
peacetime application, but the ex- 
change of technical data and in- 
formation, desirable in time of 
war, is also desirable in time of 
peace, and industry should be en- 
couraged to proceed with such ar- 
Patents properly 
granted to cover technological im- 


rangements. 


provements provide the necessary 
safeguards to enable exchange of 
technical data and information be- 
tween inventors in the same art. 
The tremendous value of such ex- 
changes has been demonstrated 
during recent months in the ex- 
tremely rapid development and 
perfection of processes for the 
production of synthetic rubber by 
an exchange of information among 
all those who have done any cre- 
ative work in the field. In order to 
encourage all proper exchanges 
and agreements which tend to pro- 
mote trade and competition in- 
stead of to create monopoly, I fa- 
vor a clarification of the anti- 
trust laws to remove the present 
uncertainty as to the legality of 
such cooperation, and I favor a 
statutory provision for the record- 
ing with the government of agree- 
ments pertaining to patents and 
inventions.” 


Nash - Kelvinator recently 
borrowed $16,000,000 at 21/4 per 
cent for eight years. Fund has been 
earmarked for postwar working 
capital, and is thought to be in- 
dicative of the company’s plans 
for postwar expansion. Eighteen 
banks participated in the loan. 
Several other large companies have 
made similar arrangements in the 
past few months. 





The Coming Battle 
For Fair Profits 





Reports from 191 companies show that 114 or 60 per 
cent earned less in 1944 than in 1943, many of them 
suffering severe declines in profits. With a host of 
baffling problems to solve, business now faces many 
obstacles to maintenance of fair profits in the future 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


HESTER BOWLES, Office of 
Price Administration, recently 
assailed a group of 103° stove 
“inflationists 


they 


manufacturers as 
and profiteers,” because 
sought higher price ceilings. 

A current announcement by 
OPA tells of a price ceiling reduc- 
tion on outerwear garments to 
take effect March 1, which will re- 
duce profit margins as much as 
20 per cent under 1945 levels. 
OPA says this 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in margins will still leave 
profits at the level of 1936 to 1939 
figures. This may or may not prove 
to be correct. 

Of the first 191 companies whose 
reports we were able to obtain on 
1944 profits, 114 of them earned 
less in 1944 than in 1943. This is 
almost exactly 60 per cent which 
showed smaller profits in 1944 
than in 1943. Some of the decreases 
were startling, especially in the 
railroad field traffic was 
heavier than ever before, but where 
profits showed precipitous declines. 

Out of 500 cases recently han- 
dled by the Office of Contract Set- 
tlement, a profit was allowed in 
366 cases, but the profits averaged 
only 5.3 per cent on war contracts. 
In 133 cases contractors neither 
claimed nor allowed any 
profits. 


when 


were 
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If we listen to some people who 
seem able to attract considerable 
attention to themselves, profits are 
undesirable in wartime. Yes, some 
even seem to think that profits are 
wicked in wartime. When a respon- 
sible head of a great government 
bureau hurls epithets at a group 
of business men for attempting to 
obtain relief from cost advances 
over which they have no control, 
it is easy to see how far we have 
gone along the road to the belief 
that profits ought to be abolished 
during wartime. 

Yet it is almost certain that the 
very people who are criticizing 
business for its attempt to earn 
and conserve profit in wartime will 
be crying aloud for business to 
provide employment after the war 
ends for all and sundry who want 
jobs. 

We need to recognize some plain 
facts in this situation. To a busi- 
ness man these facts are self- 
evident. There are a large number 
of people in this country, and some 
of them with considerable in- 
fluence, who do not understand 
that profits are the lifeblood of 
business, and that business can 
provide the employment needed 
after the war only if it earns a 
profit during the war. 

Maudlin sentiment can make a 


great issue out of the idea that 
corporations earn a profit whilk 
brave men die in defense of ou 
rights and liberties. We can blam 
no one for hating the idea ot 
profits if earned at the expense ot 
courageous men fighting, bleeding 
and meeting death upon the battk 
fields. But we must think clear; 
and remember that these sam 
men, when they return to civilia: 
life after the war, will need wage 
and salaries, will need the jobs. 
goods, and services which can bi 
supplied them only if they retur 
to a prosperous and _financiall) 
sound country. 

The corporation which impair 
its financial soundness and _ is 
forced to close or even to decreas: 
its activities after the war is o 
little value to the returning servic 
man seeking a job. Such a com 
pany, no matter how patriotic i 
may have been in war production. 
cannot extend a welcome to return 
ing servicemen by offering the: 
their old jobs. 

Because we need every compan) 
large and small, every corporation, 
every partnership and every ir 
dividual enterprise financial! 
sound and strong after the war, so 
that all may provide work ani 
wages for returning servicemen, 
every man in business wants to d 
everything in his power to protect 
his company’s profit position 
1945 and thereafter. Unless th 
profit position is sound, an 0: 
ganization’s usefulness is severe). 
impaired if not wholly destroye: 

Earning a fair, legitimate prot 
does not brand a company and its 
management as 
profiteers. It does stamp them 
useful, foresighted citizens, buil: 
ing up the (Continued on page 3 


inflationists 
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128 COMPANIES WHICH MADE A PROFIT EACH YEAR SINCE 1928 





Name 


Abbott Laboratories 

Air Reduction Sales Co. 
\llied Chemical & Dye ¢ 
American Can Co. 
American Chicle Co. 
(American Cyanamid Co. 


‘orp. 


(American Home Products Corp. 
American Machine & Fdy. Co. 
American Snuff Co. 

(American Sugar Refining Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 

Amer. Waterworks & Elec. ¢ 
Atlantic Refining Co. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
Best and Company 
Best Foods, Inc., The 
Borden Co. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 
Coca-Cola Co. 


‘olumbian Carbon Co. 

‘ommercial Investment Trust 
Corp. 

‘ommonwealth Edison Co. 


‘ongoleum-Nairn, Ine. 
‘ontinental Baking Co., Ine. 
‘ontinental Can Co. 

‘orn Products Refining Co. 
‘urtis Publishing Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Diamond Match Co. 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Endicott Johnson Corp. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


First National Stores, Inc. 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 

General American Trans. Corp. 
General Cigar Co. 

General Electric Co. 


General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 


General Motors Corp. 
es Safety Razor Co. 
. T. Grant Co. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 





| 61 Broadway, 


| Cleveland 1, 


‘onsolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. 


E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. | 


2 Rector St., 
| Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





adi Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.} 


Address 


North Chicago, Il. 

60 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 1 
N.Y.C 

Nea U9 
N. } 


230 Park Ave., 
Long Island City, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


ee 
Muna. 7 


350 Fifth Ave., 
511 Fifth Ave., 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
120 Wall St., N. : 
195 Broadway, 
111 Fifth Ave., 
50 Broad St., 

260 Broad St., 


Cc 
N.Y C. 
& fe 
N. Y.C. , 
Philadelphia 


Canajoharie, N.Y. 

35th & 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 1 
88 Lexington, N.Y.C. 16 
350 Madison, N.Y.C. 


Detroit, Mich. 


100 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17 
Ohio 
Wilmington, Del. 

#1 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 1 
1 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 16 
72 W. Adams, Chicago 


Kearny, N. J. 
+ Irving Pl., N.Y.C. 3 


630 Fifth Ave., 
100 E. 42nd St., 
17 Battery Pl., 


N.Y. 2 
Momo be 
24.4 


Independence Sq., Philadel. 


787 First Ave., N.Y.C. 17 


30 Church St., N.Y.C. 


| Santa Monica, Cal. 
| Midland, Mich. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


N.Y.C. 6 


Endicott, N.Y. 
Akron 17, Ohio 


Somerville, Mass. 
122 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17 


135 S. La Salle, Chicago 90 
119 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 18 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


250 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 1 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Detroit, Mich. 


| Boston, Mass. 


1441 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
420 Lexington, N.Y.C. 


| Wheeling, W. Va. 
| Wilmington, Del. 


ef i 


Type of 
Product 


‘onsumer 
‘apital 
‘onsumer 
onsumer 
onsumer 
onsumer 


‘onsumer 
Capital 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Service 
Consumer 
Service 


Consumer 


Consumer 
Retailers 
Consumer 
( onsumer 


Capital 


Consumer 
»~ervice 
Consumer 


Consumer 


Service 
Serv., Ret 


Consumer 
Service 


Consumer 
‘onsumer 
‘onsumer 
‘onsumer 


‘onsumer 
‘onsumer 


‘apital 
‘onsumer 


‘on., Cap. 


‘onsumer 


‘onsumer 
‘onsumer 


Consumer 


Retailers 
| Consumer 
} 


Con., Cap. 


Capital 
Consumer 


Consumer 
Consumer 


| Consumer 


| Consumer 


Retailers 
Retailers 


Consumer 


| 
| 
| 


Consumer 


Vational | 
iidlve v- 


fiser 


Media Used 


Ye | 6-11-12-14-16-18-21-23-24 


Ye 2-6-1 1-12-14-20 
No | 6-16 


Ye 2-6-1 1-12-16-20-27 


Ye 2-5-9-17-24 
Ye 1-6-7-11-26 


1-2-4-5-8-12-16-17-18-20-21-24 


6-11- 14-16 


1-2-4-5-6-18 


2-4-6-7-11-12-16-20-21 


25-26-27 


20-21-26 


II 24- 


2-6-1 1-16-18-20-27 


12-15-16-17-18-19 


-15- 16-18-20 
--9-1 1-12-17-18-19-22- 


2-4-5-G-8-11-18-19-20- 


24- 27 


o-6-7 11-12-14-16-18- 


22-23- 


20-21 


1-3-4-8-1 1-12-16-17-18-19-20-22- 


3 »5- 


, 
vs 
16-19 17 
j 

, 


a 
oS he 
-2-( 
2-3-4-5-6-7-14 
-2- 


18-19-20-21 


22-24 


5-G-11-12-17-18-2 


1-2--6-7-8-11-12-13-14-16-17- 


15-14-17-18-20- 


~24- 27 


1214-17 18-19- 


| 1-2-3-6-7-8-11-12-16-17-18-19- 


20-23-24-26 


1-2-3-4-6-7-8-11- 
19-20-25-26-27 


12-14-15-17-18- 


1-2-6-9-11-12-16-17-18-19-24 


1-16-18-24 


1-2-3-4-6-7-8-11- 


| 6-11-14-16-20 


16-17-18-26 


1-2-6-7-11-18-20-23-24-25-27 


| Dir., 





Distribution 


Wholesalers 
Dir ’ Whol. 
Direct 
Direct 
Wholesalers 
Dir., Whol., 
Distrib. 

Dealers 


Wholesalers 
Wholesalers 
Direct 

W holesalers 
Direct 
Dealers 


Dealers 
Dealers 


Direct 
Direct 
Deal., Whol. 
Direct 


| Distributors 


Direct 


| Wholesalers 


| Direct 


Dealers 
Direct 
Dealers 
Deal. 


Dealers 


| Direct 


Deal., Whol. 


Whol., Deal. 


Dir., Whol. 


Dir., Deal. 
Dealers 


| Dir., Deal. 


Wholesalers 
Whol., Dir., 
Dealers 
Dealers 
Whol., Deal. 

Dealers 


Deal., Whol. 


Dir., Deal. 


| Dir., Deal., 


Whol. 
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(Chart continued on page 28) 








Cetecge 


All these women and the thousands of others in industry are symbolic of wartime expansion, new plants, new capacity 
and facilities. Who will employ them after the war? Who will sell what they have learned to make? How some of America’s 
leading companies are planning to sell this new capacity when the present war ends is toid in this story on expansion 


Expansion to Sell 


Plant Capacity 





War contracts have forced fantastic gains in plant 
capacity and production. To protect these gains, to 
find markets for new skills and facilities, many com- 
panies are entering new fields, buying other com- 
panies, and conducting large-scale research projects 
to insure a profitable market for tomorrow's output 





NE look at the sales records of 

many companies today gives 
an immediate hint as to why so 
many of them are interested in 
buying other companies, expand- 
ing, and increasing sales oppor- 
tunities for the future. 
Epiror’s Nore. This is Part Two of a 
series on expansion policies. The first 
section appeared in January titled, “Ex- 
pansion Plans of 200 Companies.” An- 
other report will appear in March. 
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As an example of the problems fac- 
ing industry in the postwar years, 
look at this sales record: In 1938 
the company now known as Dresser 
Industries had sales of $5,783,645. 
In 1944 sales were $54,995,408, 
nearly ten times the 1938 total. 
This sales increase came partly as 
a result of adding other companies, 
partly as a result of the war con- 
tracts handled by the several com- 


panies, and partly through in 
creased sales to regular customers 

In another case the picture 
somewhat similar. Minnesota Min 
ing & Manufacturing Compan) 
had sales of $13,913,926 in 1938 
and $47,200,400 in 19438, with 
1944 sales probably up nine or ten 
million over 1943. 

A similarly spectacular growth 
is evident in the sales figures of 
the Rheem Manufacturing Com 
pany which sold slightly more than 
$6,000,000 of its products in 1938 
and about $55,000,000 in 1943. 

Of course, not all these increases 
are a direct result of the war. Bu 
to a large extent these companies 
would have grown less rapidly hac 
no war occurred. These companie: 
are not exceptional. We mentio: 
them because each of them has bee 
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acquiring other businesses and lay- 
ing expansion plans to take up the 
slack which will come inevitably as 
the war ends. How that 
slack will occur, no one knows. But 
it may come with such suddenness 
as to imperil the future of any 
company which has had fantastic 
expansion. 


sudden 


Normal growth for many com- 
panies is about 10 per cent a year. 
T'ake a company which sold $5,- 
00,000 in 1938. At a 10-per-cent- 
i-year growth, sales in 1943 would 
have been $8,052,550. But many 
. company which sold around $5,- 
000,000 in 1988, sold upward of 
320,000,000, or more. An- 
other example of a rapidly ex- 
vanded business is Sylvania Elec- 
ric Products. This company did 
ibout $8,000,000 in 1988, and 
nore than $60,000,000 in 1948. 

Any business man in his right 


even 


mind, heading a company which 
iad expanded on this scale, would 
ve concerned about what will hap- 
pen when the expansion changes to 
ontraction. It is not an easy mat- 
er to reduce expenses and costs as 
fast as sales may be reduced. 

In any period of rapid expan- 
sion, such as has been forced on 
ndustry since the war began, 
housands of 
added rannot be shut off 
like turning a water faucet. Men 
and women can be laid off, power 
can be shut off, buying can stop, 
ll kinds of commitments 
canceled, but there remains a vast 
number of expenses which cannot 
he shut off, or 
duced only gradually. Buildings ! 
can be closed and the machinery 


new expenses 


which 


-an be 


which can be re- 


left idle, but it costs money to 
maintain even closed buildings and 
idle machinery. Interest goes on,* 
taxes continue, and many non- 
productive salaries must be paid, 
if the organization is to be held 
intact. Moreover, many businesses 
will make a valiant attempt to pro- 
vide employment for present work- 
ers and for servicemen returning. 

It is to guard against these fac- 
tors that many businesses are 


buying other businesses and get- 
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Rheem Manufacturing Company 


Dresser Industries, In« 


Sylvania Electric Products, Ine. 





Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 


1938 Sales 1948 Sales 


% 6,541,149 $54,864,829 
13,913,926 $7,200,400 
5,783,645 62,499,030 


8,000,000 | 60,000,000 











Products 
Introduced 
Before 1937 


1937 $11,765,537 .81 


1938 9,528,030 .5 
1939 10,972,561 
1940 11,372,824 .55 
1941 15,070,006 
1942 15,564,792 |< 


1943 12,079,407. 





The Celotex Corporation Comparative 
Grads Sales 


OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS—1937-1943 


New Products 
% of Total 


Sales 


Products 
Subsequently 
Introduced 


41 


8,496,201 
11,594,082 


13,906,310.° 








are / 


ting ready to expand into new 
territories and new markets as 
soon as the war ends. v 

To protect a business against 
the perils which come when a sud- 
den falling in sales is in prospect, 
there are but two courses to follow. 
-One is to reduce expenses dras- 
tically; the other is to find new 
products to sell, new markets to 
serve. But as we just pointed out 
in preceding paragraphs, it is not 
always possible to cut expenses 
fast enough in a period of rapid 
decline in We 
such a period immediately after 
war contracts are 


sales. may enter 
ranceled on a 
large scale. 

Almost without exception, busi- 
ness is committed to do everything 
in its power to maintain employ- 
ment. While maintaining employ- 
ment is not the primary purpose 


of industry and business, every- 
hody is familiar with the current 
trend of thinking which leads us to 
believe that without high-level em- 
ployment our free enterprise sys- 
tem is imperiled by governmental 
attempts to make work. To insure 
the survival of free enterprise as 
we once knew it, business seems 
determined to leave no stone un- 
turned to provide sufficient employ- 
ment to eliminate the necessity for 
large-scale make-work experiments 
by government. 

How big is that problem is ap- 
parent from the figures quoted 
earlier in this article. It requires 
little imagination to see the mag- 
nitude of the problem when we 
compare 1938 sales of many com- 
panies with current sales and pro- 
duction figures. It is, therefore, 
nothing to be (Continued on page 38) 
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MIO » PENNS TI VAMIA NEW JERSEY 


ANNUAL REPORT 1943 


PETE RAT ROAD Comrany 


General 


Mills, Inc. 


NEw YOmR « 


What to Put i 





A Study of the 
Annual Reports of 
These Corporations 


The Lambert Company 

American Home Products 
Corporation 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company 

Erie Railroad Company 

General Mills, Inc. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 

Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation 

J. C. Penney Company 

J. J. Newberry Company 

F. W. Woolworth Company 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 

Armstrong Cork Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Swift & Company 

General Electric Company 











HERE is a tremendous varia- 

tion in the size, type and amount 
of information contained in annual 
reports. Some companies seem in- 
tent on telling the stockholders as 
little as possible about the com- 
pany’s operations. Others seem to 
attempt to give the fullest possible 
report on every phase of business. 

In physical form, reports range 
from the simplest typewritten or 
Mimeographed reports to elaborate- 
ly printed or lithographed reports, 
packed with charts, diagrams, 
illustrations, and tabulations of 
figures. Some reports are printed 
in colors and resemble promotion 
pieces. Others contain no illustra- 
tions and are printed in the sim- 
plest possible form. 

Typical of the 
policy toward annual reports is 
the report of The Lambert Com- 
pany, famed producer of Listerine 
products, and that of the American 


variation in 


Home Products Corporation, 
management company producing 
and marketing a long line of phar 
maceutical, household, package: 
drug, and cosmetic products. 

The Lambert report is a plain 
one-color, 8-page booklet contain 
ing a report of operating results 
consolidated balance sheet, incom 
account, capital and surplus ac 
count, and the statement of th 
accountants who audited the books 
Other than these facts, there ai 
only a list of officers and director 
and a list of products with th 
suggestion that stockholders as 
for their company’s products whe 
buying. 

American Home Products Co: 
poration’s annual report (the 
call it a yearbook) is printed or 
enameled stock in two colors, ha 
48 pages and cover, and carric- 
about 70 illustrations and _ illus 
trated charts. The book begin: 
with a list of subsidiary companies. 
date founded, products made. This 
appears on the inside of the fron 
cover, Opposite this report, on th 
first page of the book proper, aj 
pears a message from board chai: 
man, Alvin G. Brush. Accompan) 
ing this report is a portrait 0! 
Mr. Brush. Because it is a manag: 
ment company, there are a numb 
of departments which serve all 25 
subsidiary companies. Following 
the chairman’s annual message 
a report on these service depar 
ments, with a detailed descripti: 
of the work performed by each on 
These departments are: Industri 
relations, purchasing, gene) 
traffic, financial and tax accou 
ing, engineering, legal. 

Other features of this report + 
of management meetings, a test 
employee suggestion systems in 0 
plant, and a very interesting 
port on a method adopted in o 
subsidiary company to bring o: 


; 


suggestions from employees 


planning a new plant. This pla 





nual Reports 


will not be constructed until after 
the war. Employees became so in- 
terested in this job that many sug- 
gestions were submitted which were 
so good they were put into opera- 
tion immediately instead of await- 
ing construction of the new plant. 

There is a table showing stock- 
holders in each state and in foreign 
countries, and a chart showing 
holdings of stockholders by num- 
ber of shares. Incidentally, the 
second largest block of stock is 
held by stockholders owning 99 or 
fewer shares. This group 
18.3 per cent of the total shares 
uutstanding. 

The latter half of the book is 
taken up with illustrations of the 
different products, reports on sales 
trends of these products, new 
yroducts added and research work 
in progress. There are five lines of 
products and each line is pictured 
in the book. In a panel inset in the 
illustration the reader is_ told 
what percentage of total sales are 
accounted for by the products 
illustrated. Four pages are devoted 


owns 


to a discussion of the company’s 
advertising programs, with illus- 
trations of window displays, adver- 
tisements, and radio programs. 
Similarly, different approaches 
to the annual report policy are seen 
in the railroad field. For example, 
Santa Fe, one of the country’s 
largest railroad systems, uses a 
severely plain, one-color booklet, 
without any illustrations except a 
map of the system on the inside 
back cover. The Erie uses a 64- 
page, illustrated booklet, printed 
in two colors, to report to its 
stockholders. While the Santa Fe 
booklet contains just as much and 
perhaps information, the 
Erie report is certainly more at- 
ractive and more likely to be read 
oy a greater number of stock- 
holders who do not possess the 
patience to study figures carefully. 
Erie’s annual report, titled The 


more 


Industrial Heart of America, be- 
gins with a map of the system on 
the front cover, lithographed in 
four colors. First 2-page spread 
in the booklet is devoted to a pic- 
ture of ore piles on the Erie’s 


storage dock at North Randall, 


Ohio, on one page and on the op- 


posite page a list of directors, 
members of the finance committee 
After each 


director’s name appears his chief 


and general officers. 


business connection and address. 
Santa Fe lists the directors, but 
says nothing about their business 
connections. Because most of the 
Santa Fe directors are well known 
and extremely capable business 
leaders in their several communi- 
ties, it may be the management con- 
siders identification or titles may 
be omitted. 

An 8-page section of the Erie 
report carries an illustrated story 
of the road’s service to the six 
Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, which Erie calls “the indus- 


states: Illinois, Indiana, 


trial heart of America.” 

In reporting operating and 
traffic figures, the railroads reveal 
about everything that can _ be 
known about their operations. We 
sometimes wonder if other corpora- 
tion officers were subjected to such 
a careful scrutiny of efficiency as 
the railroad managements must 
undergo whether there would be 
“some changes made.” 

Erie reports on classification of 
revenue freight, showing the actual 
tonnage of hundreds of different 
products carried, the percentage of 
each to total. This report is broken 
down by general commodities, and 
also by products showing actual 
tonnages of such things as, water- 
melons, onions, cabbages, bever- 
ages, ice, washing powder, soap, 
molasses, furniture, sewer pipe, and 
a host of other things. 

A number of companies publish 


comparative (Continued on page 34) 











A Better System for 
Purchasing 





Continental Aviation and Engineering Corporation had 
two office bottlenecks—one in the purchasing depart- 
ment, and one in obtaining the right kind of business 
forms. Both were solved by the methods described here 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


HE installation of modern du- 

plicating equipment has com- 
pletely cleared up a couple of 
bottlenecks in the offices of Con- 
tinental Aviation and Engineering 
Corporation, Detroit, according to 
M. E. O’Brien, office manager. It 
has also effected notable economies 
and contributed to the satisfaction 
of everyone concerned. 

This office had two major prob- 
lems, Mr. O’Brien said: One was 
the matter of getting an adequate 
number of copies of purchase or- 
ders; the other was that of de- 
lays in delivery of printed forms. 
When two Model 1250 Systems 
Multilith 
stalled, both problems were solved. 

This office formerly used carbon 
sets for its purchase orders. Four- 


duplicators were in- 


teen copies of the form were re- 
quired which were interleaved with 
thirteen sheets of carbon paper. 
The purchase orders were typed 
on Electromatic typewriters, and 
the last several copies usually were 
dim and blurred. Even more im- 
portant, additional 
quently were required. To save the 
time of retyping the entire order, 
with consequent opportunities for 
error, additional copies were ob- 
tained by photostating the original 
order. Eleven girls were kept busy 
typing 300 to 500—sometimes as 


copies fre- 
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high as 900—purchase orders per 
day, and about 45 orders had to 
be photostated daily. 

Then there was the delay and 
aggravation inevitably caused by 
mistakes in typing. Even the best 
typists do make mistakes. Making 
a mistake in typing one of Con- 
tinental’s 14-page purchase orders 
necessitated erasing the error on 
each of 14 pages—or else throw- 
ing the whole set in the waste- 
basket, which was what happened 
most frequently. 

The Multilith duplicator now 
produces 34 copies of each pur- 
chase order, hence everyone who 
has the slightest need of a copy 
gets one. Copies are numbered 
from 1 to 34 so there is no ques- 
tion as to who gets which, and the 
34th copy is just as clear and 
legible as the first one. 

The original purchase requisi- 
tion is typed on a single master 
form in nonreproducing ink. If the 
typist makes a mistake, she has 
only one copy to erase. There is 
practically no waste of forms as 
the typists instinctively feel the 
forms are expensive. As a matter 
of fact, they cost less than the car- 
bon sets formerly used. 

To be specific, the carbon sets 
formerly cost about 834 cents 
each; the Systemat forms cost 6 


cents each. Reproducing copies by 
the photostat process cost about 
15 cents each, and many extra 
copies were required. 

Of course, there was no actua 
saving in typing except that du 
to eliminating so much erasing, be 
cause the same information has t 
be typed, whether it is done on 
set of carbon forms or on a singl: 
sheet master form. However, th 
same number of typists are now 
typing considerably more orde: 
daily, due to an increase in busi 
ness, and they are able to do s 
without undue haste or working 
overtime. 

The purchase requisitions, after 
being approved by the purchas 
department, are sent to the typing 
department. The supervisor of this 
department applies a number t 
them for accountability and allo- 
cates them to the typists. The: 
type the purchase orders or pur 
chase order revisions, as the casi 
may be, on Systemat master fornis 
and return them to the superviso 
The supervisor then proofreads tli 
orders and passes them on to thx 
duplicating department which ad 
joins the typing room. 

Only two forms are run on on 
of the duplicators there—purchas: 
orders and purchase order rev! 
sions. These are duplicated on pr: 
printed forms, of course. A qua: 
tity of purchase orders is run, 
then the stock of forms is changed 
and a quantity of revisions is ru: 
This procedure saves considerab! 
time which otherwise would be con- 
sumed in frequently changing the 
feed. 

A numbering head on the back 
of the machine numbers the copies 
from 1 to 34 as they emerge. Thes: 
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The master is prepared on a typewriter and mistakes are quickly corrected by simple erasures. All required copies are 
quickly run off on the duplicator, as shown in upper right picture. At the lower left is a collection of forms produced, and 
numbered to designate the distribution point. At the lower right the young lady files three copies in a permanent file 


copy numbers are in blue ink to 
contrast with the black copy. 

One girl operates the duplica- 
tor while a boy handles the copies, 
taking them from the machine, 
sorting and stapling them, and 
clipping the purchase requisition 
with them. Two copies are filed and 
the others sent to the purchase 
order department for distribution. 
The boy also loads the duplicator 
with blank forms, placing the first 
two copies of each run on top. 
These two copies have the terms 
and conditions printed on the back, 
whereas other copy forms do not. 

The other duplicator, of the 
same size and type, is used for 
printing forms. It was perhaps 
even more critically needed, due to 
existing conditions in the local 
printing trade which made it im- 
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possible to obtain prompt de- 
liveries of printed forms. 

“We would place a rush order 
for, say, 50,000 forms, and we 
would get them in anywhere from 
9 weeks to 3 months,” Mr. O’Brien 
said. “Consequently, we were con- 
stantly out of printed forms of one 
kind or another. This caused all 
manner of difficulties, to say noth- 
ing of the aggravation. Besides, the 
cost of printing these days is quite 
high. 

“Now, we have no desire to get 
into the printing business. We are 
doing government work and we 
don’t feel we should spend the gov- 
ernment’s money for special equip- 
ment unless such expenditure is 
imperative. But we did find it im- 
perative to clear up this bottleneck 
which was due entirely to our in- 


ability to get prompt service from 
the printers. We had to have those 
forms with reasonable promptness. 
When we learned we could procure 
modern duplicating equipment, at 
moderate cost, which would enable 
us to print our own forms satis- 
factorily and promptly, we decided 
we had better install one of the 
machines to do some of our most 
urgent work. 

“We now print about 300 of our 
regular forms, including two-color 
letterheads, on this one machine, 
and it does thoroughly satisfac- 
tory work. By installing another 
duplicator, we could print prac- 
tically all of our forms. But as I 
said before, we don’t care to get 
into the printing business and we 
don’t want to buy any equipment 
that isn’t absolutely necessary.” 
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Here is an unusually helpful article which you will 
want to pass on to every assistant in your organiza- 
tion. Written by an administrative assistant in the 
Moore Dry Dock Company, it is as ‘‘sound as a dollar”’ 





BY L. E. DUNTON 


ROBABLY the job most often 

bungled in the business world is 
being an “assistant.” Whether it 
is the assistant manager, the as- 
sistant controller, the assistant 
personnel manager, or the assistant 
engineer, there seems to be some- 
thing about holding the “number 
two” spot that keeps most men 
from exhibiting even a fraction of 
their full capabilities. 

The stock excuse for many is a 
lack of clear-cut authority. Others 
say it is the fear of “overstepping.” 
Still others blame it on being sad- 
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dled down with too many details. 
Fortunately, however, there are a 
few who don’t bother with excuses 
but go to work and make their job 
the important and helpful one it’s 
supposed to be. 

To other young men in business 
or soon going back into business 
who are looking for some concrete 
advice, I say this: Grab an as- 
sistant’s job and work at it! True, 
it’s a little unusual for me, a young 
man, to be giving advice. That 
prerogative, together with the bay- 
window, passiveness, and defeatism, 


are usually reserved for those much 
older. But the 
point is—it’s good advice. Like 


more important 


most good advice, it’s based on 
experience. More so than most, 
however, it’s based on recent, even 
current, experience. 

As assistant wage and salary 
director for a very large firm, I 
have a typical “number two” job 
Perhaps not so much typical a 
ideal. It 
though. A small office force, th 
head man overworked and bur 


wasn’t always idea 


dened down with details, the need 
for someone to assist him, and s« 
the opening. Things were not al 
velvet at first. Very obvious wer 
the problems of asserting author 
ity over the “old faithfuls” withou 
waving the organization chart, o! 
both assuming and 
work and responsibility. 
Two years in Alaska as an as 
sistant personnel director and « 


_ 


delegatin; 


year as assistant employment man 
ager for a large firm in Seattl 
had been time well spent in this 
respect. The obstacles this tim 
were much clearer, the proper ap 
proach better lighted, the neces 
sary understanding with the boss 
easier to arrive at. But it still took 
hard work. It always takes har 
work. The boss waits to be show 
even more with an assistant tha 
with a new secretary. For a long 
time you’re assistant only in you 
own mind. Eventually, you kno: 
you’re in. He trusts you implicit! 
and leans on you more and mor 
You’re taken into his confiden: 
completely. Everything about t! 
office and the personnel is free! 
discussed, and together you wo: 
and plan toward doing a bett 
and eventually a bigger job. 

All in all, of course, luck pla: 
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DITTO 


Business Systems are Made-to-Measure / 


In your vicinity, or nearby, is a Ditto 
Business Systems designer. He has had 
years of experience in measuring busi- 
nesses—in designing and applying 
Ditto Business Systems that fit! You 
will find it a distinct advantage to con- 
sult this specialist about your individual 
needs regarding— 


PRODUCTION — save up to 36 


hours getting orders into your shop! 


PURCHASING -~— cer raw materi- LET A DITTO 
als into your plant 10 days faster! BUSINESS 


ORDER -BILLING— Eliminate SYSTEMS 
90 per cent of all typing! EXPERT 








PAYROLL—a1 records from one CUT A SYSTEM 
single writing! 


Write today for sample Ditto Systems TO Fi T Y OUR 
DITTO, Inc., 657 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago (2, lil. BUSINESS 
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a part, too. The necessary in- 
gredients, which might be listed as 
follows, should be present: 

1. An ambitious boss whom you 
like, respect, and can talk to. You, 
yourself, can very often help to 
bring this about mainly by “look- 
ing at” his good points and “look- 
ing over” the usually much fewer, 
bad ones. Never make the mistake 
that an assistant I know does of 
continually griping about the one 
or two things he doesn’t like in his 
boss, such as his preoccupation 
and cigar smoking. He almost en- 
tirely overlooks his generosity, 
fairness and exceptional ability, as 
well as a dozen other admirable 
and likable traits. 

2. A job that’s interesting and 
potentially bigger. This, too, can 
very often be largely up to the 
individual concerned. One case [ll 
always remember was the man the 
Seattle office of my former com- 
pany sent up to Alaska to be as- 
sistant to the general superintend- 
ent. From the first, his attitude 
was that he was too important to 
handle details. He lasted just 60 
days. The fellow who replaced him 
was there until the job ended. The 
second man went into the job with 
an almost opposite attitude. In- 
stead of objecting to details, he 
almost grabbed them. He worked 
on the theory that every detail he 
could relieve the general superin- 
tendent of made him that much 
more valuable. At the end of six 
months he was the real “number 
two” man on the entire project. 
In addition, he became a very close 
friend of the superin- 
tendent and is now his top’man on 


general 


a large South American job. 

3. A willingness to do a little 
more than called upon to do. By 
that, I don’t mean any such thing 
as overstepping, but an over-all 
attitude of helpfulness instead of 
that more prevalent “get-by” at- 
titude. Many times the boss will 
hesitate to pass on an unpleasant 
task that he would be tickled to 
death to get rid of. Don’t make it 
necessary. If you see such a task 
or recognize such a_ situation— 
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grab it. It will help him and pay 
you big dividends also. 

4. Patience and the ability to 
take the long view. (Hardest of all 
for us young men.) My first big 
mistake, I think, was in not hav- 
ing this viewpoint. The boss had 
been sluffing off what looked like a 
lot of tough, thankless interviews 
on me so that I was ready to toss 
in the sponge and finally told him 
so. He then showed me the bul- 
letin he was putting out to the 
effect that I was to handle all 
grievances, be in charge of assign- 
ments, etc. Some real responsibility 
at last! The average boss would 
have gotten rid of me for having 
such little patience and being so 
shortsighted. Fortunately, he over- 
looked it. It taught me that very 
valuable lesson of patience. 

5. More “him” and less “I”— 
The ingredient that makes the dif- 
ference between the average good 
assistant and the “crackerjack,” if 
I may use an old expression. This 
also comes under the heading of 
building up the boss. Most young 
fellows anxious to acquire a little 
prestige think the first thing to do 
is build up themselves and their 
jobs. Thanks to some good advice, 
I didn’t make that mistake. In- 
stead, I started right out building 
up my boss. And it really worked. 
I seldom passed up a chance to get 
in a plug for his ability or the job 
he was doing. It’s surprising how 
effective it was. Far more so, of 
course, than if he had done it him- 
self. It wasn’t long until his posi- 
tion of personnel director became 
one of the top ones on the project. 
It soon became necessary to create 
the position of assistant personnel 
director and, needless to say, the 
above policy paid dividends. So 
build up the boss and if you have 
the stuff, he’ll usually build you. 

When you have these all to- 
gether, mix steadily with a lot of 
pushing. You may be amazed and 
certainly pleased with the result. 
Don’t overlook that word, “push- 
ing.” It’s really the key word. As 
a matter of fact, it can be the whole 
secret—the sometimes intangible 


difference between a real assistant 
and an assistant in name only. 
You see, being the “number two” 
man, you have two choices of how 
to get up the ladder. The one fai 
too often reverted to is the polic, 
of trying to get your boss out and 
you in. The less said about thai 
better. 
usually lands you on a spot instead 


method the However, i! 
of in a spot. The big bosses aren’; 
so dumb. 

The second and personally ad 
vocated method is to grab firmly, 
but figuratively, onto the tail of 
his coat. From there, you are i 
an excellent position to help pus 


him right up into the next high 


notch. Notice that word “push.” 
Naturally, with him climbing and 
you pushing, the next notch is 
plainly easier to reach. Of cours:, 
there is the chance that with you 
help he’ll climb right up out of 
sight. But it doesn’t usually wor} 
that way. Instead, he takes a goo! 
firm hold of your collar and no 
matter how high up he goes, you’ 
right there with him. 

Personally, I think it’s smart to 
be the “number two” man whil 
you’re young. What’s more, I have 
it figured as the fastest way up. 
Sound backwards? Well then, lis- 
ten to this. Acknowledging, of 
course, that no matter how good 
a “number one” job you can han- 
dle—you’re qualified to be “num- 
ber two” man to a much heavier 
job. That sounds theoretical, but 
if you refute it, you'll probably 
quote exceptions. If we leave that 
type of argument to the politician, 
and stick to facts, we can point out 
the following proof: You can 
naturally be an assistant further 
up the ladder and if you get a 
chance to show what you have, 
that should be enough. And you do 
get your chance. It might | 
through work delegated from your 
boss, decisions necessary to mak: 
in his absence, or merely his own 
desire to share responsibility, but 
you almost always get your chance. 
You handle bigger things or 
watch big things handled from a 
better vantage point. 


ve 
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ly Nor does Tillie, her assistant. 
. Both were moved to another 
: department. Why? Well, by com- 
" bining records with Uarco con- 
h.” tinuous-strip forms, ove person 
und can handle the record writing 
for all departments. Results show 
Pst, a rise in efficiency ... time saved 





... fewer errors. 





‘« |} Combine Records with UARCO Continuous-Strip Forms 


t to For example, with Uarco continuous-strip forms, a system—con- 
hilk sisting of an invoice in duplicate, a sales department copy, a 
ave 7—=—_—_ statistical copy, a bookkeeping copy, a delivery receipt in dupli- 
up. ———— © yeiR Er, cate, a packing slip and shipping label—was combined into one 
lis- : ———————— 2 G writing. Hence, one person at one typing handled all the record 
of ————— : writing. Saved time and expense as well as eliminating the confu- 
ood i q sion and errors caused by separate writing of the same information. 
an- ’ However, Uarco continuous-strip forms are tailor-made to 
um- . ees a ~, meet individual problems. Different problems are solved by 
vier : — ke different Uarco records. Briefly, these record forms are perfectly 
but i. Ve aligned, multiple-copy forms which are scientifically designed to 
bl v =i eliminate errors and needless duplication of work . .. record 
hat = , es forms that keep the flow of work moving smoothly, efficiently. 
lan, = - It will cost you nothing to have a Uarco representative work 
out + —/ oe with you. Telephone today . . . or write for added information. 
a UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
, Chicago, Cleveland,Oakland ¢« Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Kansas City Voted 
Most Hospitable 





Readers continue voting on most courteous city, air- 
line, hotel and railroad. St. Louis and New Orleans tie 
for second place, and first place among the hotels re- 
mains undecided with Statler and Muehlebach tied 





N OCTOBER we published an 

article about courtesy and sug- 
gested that readers tell us what 
city they found most hospitable, 
what railroad has the most cour- 


teous employees and what hotel 
was most hospitable and friendly. 

Returns from the October in- 
vitation were published in Decem- 
ber. Readers voted Kansas City 


Kansas City, with the famed Union Station in the foreground. Is this city the 
most hospitable in America? Well, ‘‘American Business’’ readers think so, and 
have so voted in the poll conducted since last October. Missouri Pacific is first 
choice in the railroad field with New York Central second and Santa Fe third 
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the most hospitable, turned in 

tie vote on hotels, giving the san 
number of votes to the Muehl 
City and tl! 
Missouri 


bach at Kansas 
Statler at St. 
Pacific was the favorite railroad 


Louis. 


by considerable margin. 

Because several readers were 
anxious that we include airlines, 
we honored their requests by in- 
cluding a coupon in the Deceml 
issue which carried spaces f: 
readers to vote on their favor 
city, hotel, railroad, and airli: 

In the total votes tabulated on 
the next page, which includes votes 
since December, Kansas City heid 
its lead as the most hospitable city. 
Missouri Pacific continues to lé 
considered as having the most 
courteous employees by our read- 
ers, and even though a large num- 
ber of votes came in since Decem- 
ber the Statler and Muehlebach 
are still tied. 

St. Louis was indisputably 
second choice of cities in the De- 
cember results, but New Orleans 
garnered enough votes since De- 
cember to tie with St. Louis— so 
now there is a tie on second choice 
for the most hospitable city. Den- 
ver and San Francisco are also 
tied with the same number of votes, 
for third place. 

In addition to the cities listed 
on the tabulation on the next page, 
the following cities received on 
vote each: San Antonio, Seattle, 
Roanoke, Tulsa, It. 
Falls, Tam 


Savannah, 
Worth, Wichita 
Cincinnati. 


Hotels in San Antonio s 


more popular than the city its: If. 


It received but one mention 

hospitable city. But three ot! 
hotels received a number of v: 
most 


as being hospitable 
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| learned a half-dozen 
new ways fo save 
money in my business! 


YOU, TOO, CAN BENEFIT FROM 
THIS FACT-FINDING SURVEY 


“Frankly, I expected to learn some valuable facts 
about handling money and keeping records when I 
asked the National Cash Register representative to 
make a survey of my business—-but I wasn’t pre- 
pared for the astonishing in- 
formation I received. 


“The results amazed me! 
“I could hardly believe my 
eyes when he turned in his re- 
port and recommendations: 
“Imagine finding that one girl 
de could do all the work involved 
«& in making out pay checks, in- 
gcluding payroll journal and 
employees earnings card, for 
1,200 people a day ... that I could get my payroll out 
2 days sooner with 15% less clerical help! 


“That wasn’t all. The report showed me a way to 
tighten up inventory control, a sounder method of 
handling accounts receivable, a better way to keep 
track of sales, sales and distribution costs, and profits. 


‘I can’t recommend strongly enough that you take 


THE NATIONAL CASH 
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advantage of National’s fact-finding survey yourself!” 


Size or nature of business doesn’t matter 

No matter the size or nature of your business... 
nationally-known bank, corner grocery, famous luxury 
hotel, large manufacturer, or modest restaurant. .. if 
you handle money, keep records, or base business de- 
cisions on facts and figures ... this survey by a 
National representative will show you ways to save 
both time and money. 


Why not find out without obligation? Call the near- 
est National representative and 

say: “I’d like to take advantage of 

your survey service, please.” His 

name is in the phone book. 

National Accounting-Bookkeeping 

Machines are available through 

priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS ° ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


REGISTER COMPANY 
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VOTING RESULTS ON COURTESY POLL 








RAILROADS AIRLINES 


Missouri Pacific 


HOTELS 
Statler, St. Louis* 


CITIES 


Kansas City American Airlines 





St. Louis* 
New Orleans* 
Denver* 

San Francisco* 
Montreal 

New York 
Portland, Ore. 
Chicago 
Memphis 
Houston 
Milwaukee 


Muehlebach, Kansas City* 
Monteleone, New Orleans 
St. Anthony, San Antonio 
Tampa Terrace, Tampa 
Commodore, New York 
Plaza, San Antonio 
Heidelberg, Jackson, Miss. 
Lennox, St. Louis 

St. Francis, San Francisco 
Jefferson, St. Louis 
Seymour, New York 


New York Central 
Santa Fe 

Illinois Central* 
Union Pacific* 
Southern Pacific 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Burlington 


Chicago and North Western 


Great Northern 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines* 
United Air Lines* 

Pan American Airways 
T.W.A. Air Transportation 
Continental Air Lines 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 





* Indicates tie 











friendly. The St. Anthony, Plaza, 
and the old Menger, perhaps the 
city’s oldest, were all mentioned. 

Missouri Pacific held its lead, 
but is by no means as far out front 
as it was in the December tabula- 
tion. New York Central came in 
second, with Santa Fe close behind 
in third place. Illinois Central tied 
with Union Pacific for fourth 
place. It is interesting to note that 
some of the larger railroad systems 
were not mentioned by any reader 
as employing courteous people, and 
one railroad was nominated twice 
as being the most discourteous. 

There were relatively few votes 
on the airlines, perhaps because 
fewer people ride the airways to- 
day. One man said it was impos- 
sible to vote on airline courtesy 
because they were all just about 
perfect in this respect. Again there 
were ties in this category. Ameri- 
can Airlines placed first, with 
United and Chicago & Southern 
tied for second place, and Pan 
American and TWA getting exact- 
ly the same number of nominations 
for third place. 

A number of hotels received only 
one vote each. Some of the hotels 
are relatively unknown and quite 
small. For example, the president 
of a large company in New York 
state, a company well known in 
almost every national magazine as 
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a big advertiser, voted for the 
Santa Fe as his choice of railroads, 
and a hotel in Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
The Buckeye, as being most hos- 
pitable. Another voted for the 
Tadoussac Hotel in Canada as his 
choice. 

Other hotels which were men- 
tioned included the Phillips, Kan- 
sas City; Shirley Savoy, Denver; 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York; 
Pittsburgher, Pittsburgh; Drake 
and La Salle, Chicago; Statler 
Hotel in Washington, and the 
Statler operated Pennsylvania in 
New York; The Marchman at 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Ben Milam 
at Houston; Palace at San Fran- 
cisco, and the Edmond Meany at 
Seattle. 

As with railroads, many of the 
larger, better known and most 
famous hotels were omitted from 
the voting. Obviously, a big hotel 
has less chance of being voted most 
hospitable because in the bigger 
hotels employees are so busy these 
days guests have little opportunity 
to become acquainted or to obtain 
the kind of special service that 
usually causes them to think of the 
house as having especially cour- 
teous employees. 

It is impossible to repeat some 
of the stories of unusual courtesy 
mentioned by readers, but it is 


enough to say that a simple and 
oftentimes commonplace act of 
courtesy does wonders in creating 
a booster for a city, a hotel, rail- 
road, or airline. Let a ticket agent 
go to a little trouble, a hotel clerk 
extend himself ever so little, and 
the passenger or guest goes away 
singing that organization’s praises 
for weeks and months, even years 
afterward. 

Reading the letters 
from busy readers, some of them 
presidents of large, well-known com 
panies, shows how truly valuable 
is a reputation for courtesy to any 
organization. Moreover, it shows 
how much importance prominent, 
busy men attach to simple acts of 
courtesy when extended to them 
It seems safe to assert that the 
bigger and more important th: 
guest, the more he appreciates 
courtesy. Perhaps he knows only 
too well how difficult it is to instil! 
into every member of an organiza 
tion a full appreciation of how 
much the prosperity of an organi- 
zation depends on its reputation 
for courteous treatment of it: 
patrons, whether they be customers 
of a business house, a retail store. 
passengers on a train, guests at a 
hotel, or visitors to a city. 

We received a number of letter: 
asking us to conduct a contest t: 
find favorite restaurants and din 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 








Courtesy of the University 
Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania 


Scientists who dig in ruins say it took 
an Egyptian scribe at least 18 hours 
to carve out the list of oxen, geese, 
breads, green eye paints, and jars of 
unguent on these 3800-year-old lime- 
stone tablets. 

Some American business forms are 
almost as complicated! Four forms 
where two might do, six typings in- 
stead of three, poor arrangement and 
poor organization all add up to higher 
labor and material costs. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., offers 
American business proved ways to 
simplify business forms and proce- 
dures. Moore studies your operation; 
recommends forms that will speed the 
process, save time and floor space; 
prints the forms and supplies them in 
lots of hundreds or millions, to any 
part of the country. 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y, 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


!n Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal! 


February 1945 


Moore name — forming the largest 
company of its kind in the world. They 
offer a fund of business form experi- 
ence unequaled anywhere. 

A Moore specialist in your own field 
is ready to call on you now. The wayside 
store or the corporation with branches 
everywhere can listen profitably as he 
speaks. For immediate information. 
get in touch with the headquarters of 
your nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


AOV. Oy H.W. AYER 
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Send for this new book 


Men in your company will be taking on 
more responsibilities this war year. They’ll 
have to carry more of the executive load. 
Now is the time to fit yourself for added 
duties . . . and new opportunity! 

Hammermill’s just-published idea-book, 
‘Pathway to Executive Success,” gives you 
a simple, step-by-step plan for doing this. 
It tells how you can size up your job, crys- 
tallize your ideas, make them work for your 
firm and yourself. 

It gives you a clear planned program that 
will lead you to the more important job you 
could—and should—be handling. It has 
worked for others. It will work for you. 
Just mail coupon. No salesman will call. 


ny 
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Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 






Name 








4] ORGANIZE YOURSELF TO HANDLE 
MORE WARTIME 


READ THIS BOOK, JIM. IT WILL 
MAKE YOU MUCH MORE 
VALUABLE TO THE COMPANY 


_ Please send me free a copy of the Hammermill 
idea-book, “Pathway to Executive Success.” 


si 


WORK 








> Use paper and printing wisely. Choose 
p mill Bond. Its quality 
is still safeguarded by the most exacting 
laboratory tests in papermaking. 
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IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 



















Position. 














(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) 







ing rooms throughout the coun 
try. We have considered this, but 
do not feel that the present is a 
good time to conduct such a poll. 
Restaurants are horribly  over- 
crowded. They are working, per- 


haps more than any other type of 


business, with green, untrained 
help. Food rationing leads to quar 
rels and difficulties with guests. 
For these reasons, it scarcely 
secms fair to ask our readers to 
air their preferences on eating 
houses. 

As nothing eclse ever has, th 
letters from readers on the sub 
ject of courtesy have taught us 
what a high place it holds in th 
minds of business men as a busi 
ness-building factor. A number o! 
hotel owners whose houses wer 
not even mentioned in the Decem 
ber tabulation wrote us and 
thanked us for giving attention to 
this phase of business. Several 
business men told us that they had 
passed the articles around to all 
members of their staff to show 
them how important courtesy in 
business really is. 

While this balloting for favorit 
cities, railroads, hotels, and air 
lines is not comprehensive enough. 
and not enough votes were received 
to consider the results final by any 
means, it does show that courtes) 
is a quality which needs to be cul 
tivated and constantly encouraged. 
In the case of the Missouri Pacific, 
President L. W. Baldwin has never 
ceased for one moment to stress 
the value of courtesy to every em 
ployee. He has made courtesy the 
subject of a continuing campaign. 
Nor have the other leaders over 
looked a constant effort to build 
up a truly courteous service in 
their organizations. It does not 
**just happen.” Courtesy like every 
attribute or skill 


practiced. 


other human 
must be encouraged, 
and emphasized at every turn, els: 
it will deteriorate. That it has d 
teriorated in some organization-= 
since the war began is no secret 
but the fact that it still prevails 
as much as it does is a high tribut: 


to American management. 


AMERICAN RUSINESS 
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SEND FOR 


The 
of Con 
Terml 


How to produce thi 


If you’re looking for some basic, down-to- 

earth help on termination problems you'll 
want a copy of our booklet, “The ABC of 
Contract Termination.” 


It gives you workable suggestions for 
the establishment of your termination 
organization. It outlines a typical intra- 
organization procedure which can easily 
be adapted to fit your own requirements. 


This simple but completely practical 
procedure is based on the use of the 
Mimeograph* duplicator. It reduces all 
paper work involved to its simplest terms. 
It assures smooth and accurate coordina- 
tion. It meets all Government require- 


ation 


“ 
aint nat 
ey een Wee 


r work Quick 


ments, including the very important one 
of permanency In copies. 

[t makes it possible to set your termina- 
tion machinery in motion within an hour 
after receipt of the notification telegram. 


Representative industries, both large 
and small, have approved this method and 
are already using it. Get full details now 
by mailing the coupon below. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


P.S.—As part of our service in connection with contract 
termination, Mimeograph Die-Impressed stencils of the re- 
quired OCS forms are available at once from your authorized 
Mimeograph distributor. This eliminates the need for pre- 
printed forms. Type inventory information in position on one 
of these stencils and reproduce form and fill-in together—as 
many copies as you need. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. S-245, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


Send me a free copy of your booklet, “The ABC of Contract Termination.” 





*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Name 


Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
International Business Mach. 
International Shoe Co. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

S.S. Kresge Co. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 


Lambert Co., The 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Loew’s, Inc. (MGM Pictures) 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
P. Lorillard Co. 


R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
May Department Stores Co. 
McCall Corp. 

Mead Johnson & Co. 
Melville Shoe Corp. 

Mesta Machine Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 


F. E. Myers & Brother Co. 


National Biscuit Co. 

National Casket Co. 

National Dairy Products Corp. 
National Distillers Prod. Corp. 
National Lead Co. 

National Steel Corp. 

J.J. Newberry Co. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 


North Amer. Elec. Lamp Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


acific Lighting Corp. 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
J.C. Penney Co., Inc. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Procter & Gamble 

Public Service Corp. of N. J. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 
Schenley Distillers Corp. 
Scott Paper Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 
Southern California Edison Co. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Sterling Drug, Inc. 
Sun Oil Co. 


Minn.-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Address 


Hershey, Pa. 
Houston 1, Tex. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
590 Madison, N.Y.C. | 
1507 Washington, St. Louis 3 


Barrington, III. 


Detroit 32, Mich. 
35 E. 7th, Cincinnati 2 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20 
630 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 20 


1540 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


| 119 W. 40th St., 





Long Island City, N.Y. 
N.Y.C. 16 


Herald Square, N.Y.C. 

60 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17 
1440 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
230 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 17 
Evansville, Ind. 

25 W. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 18 
Box 1466, Pittsburgh 30 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

1700 S. Second, St. Louis 4 
119 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 3 


Ashland, Ohio 


449 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. 
60 Mass. Ave., Boston 15 
230 Park Ave., Noe. 17 
120 Broadway, N.Y.C. 5 
111 Broadway, N.Y.C. 6 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 
245 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Roanoke, Va. 


1014 Tyler St., St. Louis 


Toledo 1, Ohio 
245 Market, San Francisco 6 


433 California, San Francisco 
McDougall Ave., Detroit 
420 Lexington, N.Y.C. 

330 W. 34th St., N.Y.C. 1 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
122 S. Michigan, Chicago 3 
6th & Main, Cincinnati 
Newark 1, N. J. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


4th & Jackson, Oakland, Cal. 
350 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 1 
Chester, Pa. 

101 Prospect, Cleveland 15 


1 Exchange PI., Jersey City 
Los Angeles 53 
745 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

595 Madison, N.Y.C. 22 
San Francisco 20 

910 S. Michigan, Chicago 80 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20 
170 Varick St., N.Y.C. 13 
1608 Walnut, Philadelphia 


| Consumer 
| Consumer 





National | 


Type of 
Product 


Consumer | 
Consumer 


Consumer 


| Capital 


Consumer 
Retailers 


Retailers 


| Retailers 


Consumer 
Consumer 
Amusement 


Consumer 


| Consumer 


Retailers 
Consumer 
Retailers 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Capital 
Capital 


Capital 


Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Cap., Con. 
Retailers 
Service 


Consumer 
Consumer 
Service 


Service 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Retailers 
Service 
Consumer 
Service 
Consumer 
Service | 


Consumer 


Retailers 

Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 


Consumer 
Service 





Consumer 


Consumer | 
Consumer | 
Consumer _ | 
| 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer | 


Adver- 
tiser 


No 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes** 


No 


No 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yest 


Yest 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yest 
=, 


Yest 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yest 
Yes 
Yes** 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes** 


Yes 





Media Used 


4-12-18-21-24-25 
1-4-6-7-11 


1-2-6-7-11-12-18-22-24 
2-23 


1-16-17-21-23-26 


1-17-18-19-24-26 


-11-14-17-18-21-24-26 
}-7-8-9-10-11-15-17-18- 19 
4-5-6-8-10-11-13-16-17-18- | 
v2 -23 

-6-7-8-11-12-17-23-24 
5-6-7-8-17-18-19-21-22- 24) 


vo 
a 
ri 
' 
ans 


1 -2-8-11-14-18-23-24 
6-7-11-14-20 


1-2-6-11-20 
6-11 
1-2-17 


1-2-4-6-11-12-13-14-16-17-18-20 

2-6-11-14-23-27 

1-2-17-18-24-26 

2-6-7-9-1 1-12-14-16-17-18-19-20- 
23- 


© 


4 


1-2-5-6-12-18-24 
6-11-12-14-23 
1-2-4-5-6-7-11-12-18-20-24-25 


1-2-3-4-5-6-11-12-13-15-18-24-25 
6-11-12-16-17-18-24 
2 


1-8-10-16-17-18-24 

1-2-3-4-6-7-11-13-17-18-19-20- 
25-27 

2-6-11-14 


2-6-11-12-14-20-27 


-2-4-6-7-8-11-12-17-18-19-20- 
3-25 


2 

6-7-11-14-20-24-26 

2-17 

-4-11-16-18-19-23 
-2-4-5-7-11-16-18-20 
11-12-17-18-20-21-23-24-26 
6-11-18-23-26 


1 
2 
1- 
Q- 
1 
1 
1-2-4 
2-6-7- 
3-4- 


1-£ 


1-2-4-5-6-7-8-12-15-17-18-22-24 


1-2-7-17 
1-2-3-4-5-6-11-12-13-14-16 
1-2-17-24-27 
1-2-3-6-9-11-12-14-16-17-18-19- 


22-23-24-26 


1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-11-12-16-17-18- 
19-20-21-22-23-24-25-27 

1-2-6-7-8-9-11-12-14-16-17-18- 
20-21-23-24-25 


1-2-4-6-7-11-12-13-17-25 

1-2-3-6-7-11-12-17-18-19-20-22- 
23-24-25-27 

Institutional advertising 


1-3-4-6-7-11-12-17-19-26 





| Whol., 


| Theaters 


Distribution 


Dealers 
Dealers 


Direct 
Dealers 


Direct 


Deal. 
Wholesalers 


Dealers 


Whol., Deal. 


Direct 


Dir., Deal. 
Whol., Deal 
Direct 


Whol., Dir., 
Dealers 


Deal., Whol. 


Dealers 
Deal., Whol. 
Dir., Deal. 


Dir., Deal. 
Direct 
Direct 


Direct 
Wholesalers 


Direct 


Direct 
Direct 
Deal., Whol. 
Deal., Whol. 


Direct 
Dealers 


Whol., Deal. 


Whol., Deal. 


Dealers 
Wholesalers 


Deal., Dir. 


Consumer 


Whol., Deal. 
Deal., Whol. 
Dir., Deal. 


Dir., Deal. 
Dir., Deal. 
Dealers 
Whol., Deal. 
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18,500 papers per girl 
per month handled with 





TRIPLE CHECK AUTOMATIC 


one of Remington Rand's 8 efficiency systems 


“TF )ECAUSE speed and accuracy 

of filing are so important to 
general operating efficiency, the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. maintains the 
latest equipment and the best in 
filing systems,’ says Mrs. Ruth 
Miller, Supervisor of the General 
Files and Library at the company’s 
home office in Akron. 


As in many of the nation’s most 
efficient offices, this means Triple 
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Check Automatic and top-quality 
Remington Rand filing cabinets. 

The ‘*T.C. A.” is known as the 
world’s most accurate filing plan. 
You file by name, check by num- 
ber, then color tells you that you’ re 
right. A unique principle of index- 
ing makes this also the world’s 


fastest system. At B. F. Goodrich 


two clerks easily file 37,000 papers 
as a monthly average and also per- 


”~ 


form various supplementary duties. 


Files in letter, legal, card and bill 
sizes... cabinets in the 2-drawer 
letter size for desk-side use and 
5-drawer space-savers for depart- 
ment filing... Variadex indexing in 
the Personnel and Accounts Pay- 
able Department...these round 
out for B. F. Goodrich a set-up free 
from bogged-down, ‘‘flat tire’’ 
filing. 


FREE OFFICE MANUAL 4 valuable idea-book and Op-to-date buying 


guide. Save time, get what you want when you buy! Ask our nearest Branch 
Office for “The Office Manual of Better Filing Supplies”. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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a . National 
Type of Adver- Media Used Distribution 


Product fiver Fa 


“ iddress 


Name 














Many subsidiary companies use almost every medium. 


+Chiefly local media only. 


‘*Advertising done in the name of several individual companies. 


KEY TO ‘“‘MEDIA USED”’ 


1— Newspapers 10— Religious Press 19— Electric Signs 

2— Magazines 11— Direct by Mail 20— Exhibits 

3— Painted Boards 12—Dealer Helps 21—Sampling 

4— Posters 13——Novelties 22— Metal Signs 

5—Car Cards 14— Catalogs 23—House Organs 
6—Trade Papers 15—Theater Programs 24— Counter Displays 
7—Farm Papers 16—Circulars 25—Industrial Films 

8— Foreign Language Newspapers 17— Radiocasting 26— Premiums 

9— Export Publications 18—Window Displays 27— Business Publications 


Advertising data and Key to Media Used in this tabulation taken from Standard Advertising Register. 


Sutherland Paper Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. Consumer Yes 1-2-6-11-12-16-20-2 1-25-27 Dir., Whol. i 
' 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Ine. 75 E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 17 Consumer No Direct { 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 1 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 16 Capital Yes 1-2-6-7-11-12-14-16-18-20-23-27 | Dir., Deal. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 30 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17 Con., Cap. Yes* i 

Union Pacific Railroad Co. Omaha 2, Neb. Service Yes 1-2-3-4-11-13-14-16-17-18-19-20- i 
2223-25-26 Direct i 

United Drug Co. #3 Leon, Roxbury, Boston Consumer Yes 2-12-16-17-18-19-23-25-26 Dealers i 

United Fruit Co. 1 Federal St., Boston 10 Consumer Yes 1-2-4-6-8-9-1 1-13-18-27 

United Gas Improvement Co. 1401 Arch, Philadelphia 5 Service Yes 2-6-11 Direct 

United Shoe Machinery Corp. 140 Federal St., Boston Capital Yes 6-14 Direct i 

United States Gypsum Co. 300 W. Adams, Chicago 6 Consumer Yes 2-6-7-11-12-13-14-17-18-20-21- ; 
22-23-24-25-27 Whol., Deal. | 

U.S. Smelting, Ref. & Min. Co. 75 Federal St., Boston 6 No 

United States Tobacco Co. 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 20 Consumer Yes 2-4-6-12-17 Whol., Deal 

Universal Leaf Tobacco Co. Richmond 14, Va. Consumer No Direct 

F. W. Woolworth Co. Woolworth Bldg., N.Y.C. 7 Retailers Yes 2-5-17 

William Wrigley Jr. Co. $10 N. Michigan, Chicago 11.) Consumer Yes 2-3-5-7-8-1 1-17-18-19-26-27 Whol., Dew! 
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commercial and financial strength tremely difficult to maintain profits allowed to influence the greate: & V 

of the country and helping to in- in 1945. Reasons for this are ob- number of companies which ar Coi 

sure its ability to provide high vious. Costs are rising. Wages and actually hard pressed to produc Co 
employment for returning veterans. salaries are rising. Labor is less adequate carnings, despite hig! 

Business needs to offer no efficient. Machinery is wearing out volume. If our financial soundness TI 

apologies to anyone for earning a and maintenance costs are inereas- is to be preserved, we must not lc! Bis! 


legitimate profit. More than that, 


business needs to apply added 
pressure to the effort to earn a 
profit. And if current figures are 
any indication, profits will be more 


difficult to earn in 1945 than in 


ing. High turnover rates impair 
efficiency even when workers want 
to do their best. There is a general 
tolerance of waste which never pre- 


vailed in the past. Some executives 


the extravagant habits of govern 
ment and of a few newly rich con 
panies lead us off the beam inte 
similarly extravagant tendencic> 

We need to sell the idea to ever) 





act as if every dollar wasted comes — employee that he or she is in pa: Sit 
1944 or in 1943. Actually, there is out of tax money, which is not true. responsible for ~ maintaining th 
danger that many companies whose The few companies which may company’s financial structure, ani 
profits have been adequate for the be earning high profits and which that every employee contribut: au 
past several years may find it ex- — may be extravagant should not be his or her share to the company’: Bl 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 


HAVE LEARNED 
FROM THE WAR 


ee SUD = 


Artkraft* signs have had a remarkable wartime record. Repair parts have been 
supplied whenever required, and to serve the many thousands of our customers has 
not required the full time of one neon tube bender. The thousands of customer- 
making Artkraft* signs everywhere today attest to their superior quality and effec- 
tiveness. They have proved to increase sales 14.6 per cent and make national adver- 
tising 5 times as effective, by actual audited research. Although actual production 
of signs begins with the impending removal of WPB restrictions 


WE ARE NOW BOOKING QUANTITY ORDERS 


for delivery in the order received! Artkraft's* planning department is cooperating 
in the designing of the requirements of America’s leading merchandisers. Quick 
delivery is foreseen, especially to customers ordering the same signs as before the war. 


Artkraft's* exclusive features include Porcel-M-Bos’d letters (raised right 
out of the heavy sheet steel background by patented process, and 
75 per cent more attractive and readable); 999/1000 per cent perfect 

neon (actual average record); and Galv-Weld 


frame construction (no rust, no vibration); 





together with, of course, 10-year guaranteed 
porcelain enamel. 

During the past quarter century we have 

served such leading merchandisers as J. C. 

Penney Co., Shell Oil, A & P Food Stores, 

Western Auto Stores, Frigidaire, Marathon 

Oil, U.S. Tires, Pittsburgh Paint, Ford Hop- 

kins Drugs, White Auto Stores, American Stores, Westinghouse, 

Lowe Bros. Paints, Skelly Oil, Nash-Kelvinator, Belk Stores, Ely 

& Walker, Ford, Empire Super Markets, National Refining, Mid- 

Continent Petroleum, Delco-Heat, and many others. 


Consult Artkraft* now on any sign problem without obligation. 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Bishop & Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 





j; THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


HE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
Bishop & Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 
We believe that Artkraft* signs fit into our post-war merchan- 
dising plans and would appreciate receiving full information and 
literature. 


SIGNS OF 
LONG 


LE" 1 The World’s Largest Manufacturer 
eonmeery . of All Types of Signs 


BUYERS ‘TRADEMARKS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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future success by frugal manage- 
ment of all property and money 
for which he or she is responsible. 

The fact that profits are pos- 
sible only through good manage- 
ment needs to be repeated over and 
over again. As evidence of this we 
have brought up to date a list of 
companies which we published in 
1938. At that time we were just 
emerging from the severe setback 
which after the 
porary gains in 1937. Many execu- 


occurred tem- 
tives were convinced that earning 
a profit was impossible, and were 
inclined to stop trying to put their 
companies back on a_ profitable 
basis after years of losses. To em- 
phasize that profits result from 
astute management, we compiled a 
list of 1386 companies which had 
earned a profit every year for the 
ten preceding years. 
Accompanying this article we 
publish the list again—minus sev- 
eral companies whose profit pic- 
ture has changed. The list now 
contains 128 names instead of 136 
as in 1938. One company, Timken 
Roller Company, ap- 
peared on the original list in er- 
ror. Two companies, Columbia 
Gas and Electric Company and 
Niagara Hudson, declined to fur- 
nish figures, and we were unable to 
ascertain the profit status since 
1938. Ward Baking, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills, Commercial Solvents, 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift, and 
McKeesport Tinplate (since 
merged into another company) had 
losses since 1938. 
Other than these 
mentioned, the remaining 128 have 
shown profits every year’ since 
1928. We think this is a remark- 
able record, for in these years since 
1928 we have experienced prac- 
tically sort of business 
weather. There was the 1929 boom, 
and collapse; the dreary 
when prosperity was alleged to be 
just around the corner; the mild 
recovery of 1937; the discourage- 
ment of 1938; the readjustment 
years of 1940-1941-1942 when 
most companies had tremendous 
expenses incident to the war. 


Bearing 


companies 


every 


years 
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Since 1942 our business history 
is too vivid for further comment, 
but they have not been easy years, 
even though some commentators 
seem to consider them years in 
which we rolled in profit. Actually, 
in 1943, 1944, profits had many a 
baffling hurdle to leap. Yet these 
128 companies have now earned a 
profit every year since 1928. Some 
of them, of course, have earned 
profits far longer than this, but 
our records do not go back prior 
to 1928. 

A study of the list proves that 
no one type of company is es- 
pecially favored in profits. Almost 
every type of business operation 
is represented by the 128 com- 
panies. The accompanying list of 
profit earners since 1928 includes 
eighty-one consumer goods manu- 
facturers, sixteen retailers or chain 
stores, fifteen capital goods manu- 
facturers, twelve public service 
companies, four railroads, and one 
amusement corporation. The only 
changes from the previous list pub- 
lished in 1938 is the omission of 
six consumer goods manufacturers 
and two public service companies. 
Certainly the list is varied enough 
to show that one factor is really 
important in this business of earn- 
ning a profit year after year. And 
that factor is management. 

However, it must be remembered 
there are times when a company 
shows losses in a year which are in 
no way a reflection upon good 
management. For tax purposes it 
may be wise to take certain losses 
in one year when good accounting 
might warrant spreading the losses. 
But as a general rule it seems 
wholly fair to judge a manage- 
ment’s value by its ability to earn 
steady profits. To say that a cer- 
tain business is always a “feast or 
a famine” industry is scarcely 
enough to explain an erratic profit 
record. Usually there will be other 
companies in the same industry 
which have a steady profit record. 

Although business has weathered 
storms in the past, although busi- 
ness has gone through other re- 
conversion and recovery periods 


after previous wars, it is likely that 
business never faced such tremen 
dous changes as the end of this 
world war will bring. No other wa: 
ever brought such wide-scale up 
heaval in business and industry 
Conditions exist today which neve) 
existed before. The change back tv 
production for civilian use wil! 
bring into existence condition, 
which no living business leader ev« 

encountered before. 

This can mean but one thing 
Management ability will be tested 
and tried as never before. It means 
that only the strong, the astut: 
the quick will survive unscathed 
financially. It means that we can 
not enter the postwar period in 
weak financial condition and hoy: 
to be bailed out by governmen! 
loans, by the bankers or the financ: 
companies. Somebody once sai! 
that a good loan officer is a man 
who will loan money to anybody, 
who can convince him he doesn’! 
need the money! While this is mor 
of a jest than truth, there is jusi 
enough truth in the jest to show 
that the company with a shak, 
profit record, or which needs thx 
money worst, has the most diffi 
cult time getting it. 

Ahead of management are a 
batch of problems, all of which 
endanger profits. Some of them 
are: Inventory losses, high over 
head, expense of reconversion, ex 
pense of rebuilding sales force and 
distribution facilities, high labor 
costs, possibility of idle plants. 

Hovering over all these problems 
like a dark cloud is the over-all 
problem of a section of the public 
taught to think that profits are 
unimportant, a sector of govern- 
ment executives who will not or do 
not understand that business prof- 
its are the only insurance of a 
prosperous country, and a labor 
movement which puts high wages 
above everything else. 

Only the management which 
studies all these problems long in 
advance, which prepares to meet 
them, and which has a plan to 
solve them can hope to emerge from 
postwar years with profits. 
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MAN TALKING TO HIMSELF... AGAIN 


Just today I realized . . . Johnny has been 
dead for more than thirteen months. Didn’t 
even remember the anniversary date. And if 
Johnny’s mother did, she didn’t let me know, 
Never thought Id overlook it. The war didn’t 
really start for me until Johnny died. Too busy 
lately to think about myself. I guess that’s good. 

We gave up the house. My wife spends her 
days in the Veterans Hospital, acts as if a 
ward of wounded was just light housekeeping. 
Women certainly show the stuffin the pinches! 

We havea lot ofcompany these days... The 
Ames have lost both boys. Young Hargrave, 
who wanted to fly. Doc Smedley died in the 
Navy, left a wife and three little ones. ‘The 
crazy kid who used to deliver our groceries, 
and clip the corner of our lawn with his Ford, 
died at Saipan. Five of Johnny’s class are gone. 
Eleven gold stars on the flag at the plant... 
God knows what the final score will be in this town 
alone... Then there’s Ernie. 


Egnuz is the little Austrian headwaiter at 
the hotel. Talked to me for years. The weather, 
baseball scores. The calves’ liver is very nice 
today. Stuff like that. I had him sized up as 
lighter’n last summer’s straw hat. 

Our papers played up big the bomber pilot 
who brought back the shot-up Liberator that 
caught fire. He made the crew bail out, then 
turned back and dropped in the Channel so 
the burning ship wouldn’t fallin the town... 
Captain Paul Bloch, local boy, twenty-three, 
big football man at State College. A flock of 
decorations, and the Congressional Medal, 
posthumous... You could have flattened me 
with a ladyfinger when I found out he was 
E-rnie’s son. 

Next day at lunch I told Ernie I was sorry, 
how tough it was to die at twenty-three. 

Ernie brushes off crumbs with his menu. 

“Ya, ya. Too bad, too bad. But it’s hokay.”’ 

I didn’t get him. ‘‘What’s okay about it?” 

“‘Lissen. You do not understand maybe,” 
said Ernie. “Paul was a fine boy. His mama 
and me—very proud, but not sorry. Paul has a 
goot home, fine clothes, education. He is never 

hungry, grow upsix feet tall, 
hold uphishead like’a noble- 
man. In high school, he is 
smart, plays games, dances 
with the girls. 


Par goes to University. Nobody says 
what’s waiter’s son doin’ in University. Die 
herren professors do not ask. Paul plays goot 





football. People huzza like he is opera singer. 
He gets the diploma maxima cum laude, highest 
honors. My son can walk with learned men. 

“‘We have the war. Paul says he will be a 
flier. Does the Army say who is this waiter’s 
son who would be offizier, send him back to the 
kitchen? No. Paul flies. My wife and I go to 
Allabomma, Maxwell Field. We see a high 
general give Paul his wings, and the certificate 
which makes him offizier. It is greatest honor 
ever come to my family. 

“Soon he is first lieutenant, captain, squad- 
ron leader. His letters say he is happy. We do 
not learn of his honors until 
later. He dies a hero. I will 
die a waiter ... But, Mister 
March, Paul’s twenty-three 
years in this country is a 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturer of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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better life than two hundret years in the old 


country. So why should I be sorry for my son? 


“In Europe, it did not pay to believe too 
much in anyt’ing. As you get older, you find 
it is foolish to hope. Without belief that tings 
get better, without hope, peoples or countries 
do nodding, expect nodding. 

“In this country a man cannot believe too 
much, because the t’ings he believes come 
true. Yousee them. People are free. No position 
is verboten. Opportunity is real. I know! I come 
here as busboy, fifteen dollars a month. Today 
I can stop work, live the rest of my life on my 
savings. But more than money was my Paul! 
Paul had all the good things in life I could 
wish for anybody. 

“Maybe this time, this war gives liddle 
people in Europe to believe truly. To hope. 
To trust each other. If there is peace for good, 
then Paul does not waste his life. The treaty, 
the realpolitik is only words and papers. Unless 
we Amerikaners make the other 
peoples believe and hope and 
trust each other!. . Hmmm 
hmmm. Chicken hash au gratin 


is nice today, no 


choked up to enjoy it. I still can’t get over 
getting the gospel from a headwaiter . . . and 
one who knew better whereof he spoke. 

I still think we have to have armed force, 
and a spell as a field soldier for every able- 
bodied young guy, and make the Germans 
and Japs walk a chalk line. Just for insurance 
... Butit’s also pretty plain any peace treaty 
isn’t worth a damn if it doesn’t have faith, 
hopeand charity wrapped upin the whereases, 
and in us. 

Why shouldn’t we dust off those old early 
American words such as liberty, rights, justice, 
opportunity ... and peddle them to the rest 
of the world again? They work over here. Not 
always a hundred percent, but what ever does? 
The world is getting a pretty good object lesson 
in how they work, in the boys we send overseas. 
And if the world has many Ernies in it, we’ve 
got some quick customers—enough, anyway, 
to make the pitch. 

But if we just sit back and say the hell with 
it... we make suckers of Johnny and Paul and 
the others on those casualty lists. Nobody ever 
lost his life for the privilege of being cynical. 
And after millions have cashed in for ideals, 
who are we Amerikaners to sell ’em short! 


STAMFORD, CONN. 








What to Put in Annual Reports 


(Continued from page 15) 


income, sales, production, tax, divi- 
dend, and other data which enable 
the stockholders to compare many 
figures for a period of years. For 
example, the General Mills report 
‘arries a table of sales, taxes, con- 
solidated net income, per share 
earnings, and dividends for all 
the years between and including 
1929 and 1944. Goodyear is an- 
other company that believes in 
giving the shareholders compara- 
tive figures. In its report is a tabu- 
lation of net sales, earnings before 
interest and charges, net earnings, 
and the per cent of net earnings to 
sales since 1926. Another tabula- 
tion shows a record of interest 
charges and cash dividends; still 
another shows an analysis of re- 
turn on investment since 1926. 

Union Carbide and Carbon is- 
sues a plainly printed report but, 
in addition to such standard items 
as balance sheets and_ financial 
statements, tells how many stock- 
holders the company has had each 
year since 1917, gives a classifica- 
tion of stockholders such as, men, 
women, fiduciaries, joint accounts, 
corporations and partnerships, in- 
vestment trusts, etc. It is interest- 
ing to note that women own 41.64 
per cent of the stock. 

Another feature of Carbide and 
Carbon’s report is a record of 
dividends declared annually since 
1917. There is also a list of prod- 
ucts with condensed descriptions 
of some of the leading ones. 

Three chain store corporations 
issue conservative, but informing 
reports. J. C. Penney Company’s 
report includes the essential fig- 
ures, a report on the year’s opera- 
tions, with comment on sales, in- 
ventory, dividends, employees in 
the Services, postwar planning. 
Several of the company’s adver- 
tisements are 
there is a page of illustrations and 
descriptive matter 


reproduced, and 
on the job 
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training program. There is a list 
of stores by states, and year-by- 
year sales figures since 1902, with 
the number of stores each year. 

J. J. Newberry Company, oper- 
ating 491 stores, is content with a 
small folded card report which in- 
cludes only a balance sheet and 
P. & L. account, plus a tabulated 
record of sales, year by year, and 
the number of stores operated each 
year since 1912. Both Penney and 
Newberry started with one store, 
and each group reached sales of a 
million dollars in the tenth year of 
operation, Penney with 22 stores 
at that point, Newberry with 26. 
First year sales for Penney were 
$28,898; for Newberry $32,382. 

F. W. Woolworth Company, an- 
other chain store operator, uses a 
16-page and cover booklet for its 
report, including some charts, a 
picture of a store interior, and 
map showing stores in the United 
States, Canada, and Cuba. There 
is also a year-by-year sales record 
since 1912. 

Fruehauf Trailer Company is- 
sues a well-designed, attractive re- 
port, printed in brown and green, 
and well illustrated. The balance 
sheet, statement of surplus, and 
profit and loss statement do not 
appear until the final three pages. 
The report begins with a state- 
ment by President Fruehauf, a re- 
port on the sales record, a three- 
year comparison of net current 
assets, then a page showing what 
is required to employ a worker in 


the Fruehauf company. The fig-. 


ures follow: 


SE Gad dcccasauvesdacsweaes $1,007 
Accounts receivable 

Inventories 

Land, buildings, equipment... 
Miscellaneous 


NI fd ere arse re roca ae $6,690 


There are pictures of the com- 
pany’s trailers; the center spread 
shows a drawing representing all 


the company’s plants and build- 
ings ; a 2-page spread reproducing 
some of the company’s advertise 
ments and announcements; a map 
showing the location of factory 
branches and distributors; and 
several statistical graphs showing 
growth of personnel, facilities, etc 

It seems some companies make « 
special effort to put the best cor 
porate foot forward on every pag: 
of their reports, while others seen 
to care not at all about giving any 
more information to stockholders 
than is absolutely required. Som: 
reports are written in dry, semi 
legal phraseology that all but de 
fies reading, while others are as 
interesting as a magazine articl 
or a novel, being well written in a 
friendly, intimate style. In the mis 
taken idea that reports must b 
dull to be dignified, some corpora 
tion officers seem to freeze stifi 
when they sit down to compos 
their annual statement and repor' 
to the shareholders. Actually. 
many of the facts about a com 
pany’s operations for a year ar 
excellent copy and good reading 
when written by a man who wants 
to make them interesting as well as 
informative. For example, in 1 
porting on the year’s operating 
results Erie’s management writes. 
“The handling of petroleum par 
ticularly, which is a low rated com 
modity, and the fact that each to: 
of freight was hauled an averag' 
of 284 miles as compared with 25° 
miles the year before, resulting 1) 
the revenue per ton mile dropping 
to 0.86 cents which is the lowes 
cost of freight transportation fo 
23 years.” 

Some companies feel that an a: 


nual report is a place for bar 
facts only—for the figures 01 
operations, a financial statemen 
and a brief report on only th 
most important operations. B 
cause of this belief that the annu: 
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Who ts Ki? 


QuIZ QUESTION: What is Addressograph? 








“Addressograph is a business system for 
Srap. y 
writing payroll information. We have 
used it for several years.” 


“We use Addressograph in our factory 
office for speedily writing production 
forms. I think it’s a production control 
system.” 


“I would define Addressograph as a 
system which puts information to be 
written more than once on metal plates 
so that it can be reproduced quickly 
and with 100% accuracy.” 


“I think Addressograph is equipment 
for addressing envelopes, magazines, 
and other mail.” 


“ Addressograph is a method for writing 
job tickets, parts identification, etc. At 
least that’s what we use it for in our 


plant.” 


— Here is the Correct Answer: 


Every one of these answers is right! As far as it goes. 
Actually, Addressograph simplified business meth- 
ods save time, cut costs, and guarantee accuracy 
wherever paperwork is done. Addressograph fits 
itself into small business and large, into every de- 
partment—takes over the complete job of writing 
anything which must be written more than once. 








Address 


Why not start a treasure hunt in your business— 
search out ways to improve efficiency in office and 
factory? Our Research and Methods Department will 
help you, show you how Addressograph simplified 
business methods are cutting corners for others in 
your industry. Telephone our local agency or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland 17, O. 


essograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Made especially for YOU- 


tates lt Lee £ 


TH-IN ’45! 


PVV\NXNN 


213" MO 


JIPIIITTY 


Yes, you can have it—a whole extra month to do with as you 
please. See new prospects, make more outside contacts, get away 
for a re-energizing change of scene, anything you like. 


You don’t have to leave anything 
undone to gain this extra month. 
It can be made for you by the Edi- 
son Electronic VOICEWRITER*— 
made out of the minutes and hours 
it saves day after day. 

Until you have actually looked 
into the possibilities of the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER for your 
particular business, you can have 


no adequate idea of all the ways 
in which it can speed work off 
your desk, step up the tempo of 
your. operations, eliminate time- 
waste. 

You could use an extra month in 
’45, couldn’t you? Now is the time 
to get it. Just tear out the coupon 
below and have your secretary mail 
it, today. 


*With option of hand microphone or desk microphone. 


VOICEWRITER 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E-2, W. Orange, N. J.** 
I would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- 
tronic Voicewriter and how it can save time and streamline 


business operation. 


III ui t0\hcaicidintie veletiareieneinlacoonianenancgnaenentet 


Company 


**In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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report is not a sort of promotion, 
some companies issue, from year to 
year, a supplementary book de- 


| signed to win confidence and full 
| cooperation from the shareholders. 


Armstrong Cork Company fol- 
lows this policy. This company 
issues semiannual reports packed 
with information and figures, a list 
of the company’s products, fac- 
tories, directors and officers, and a 
simplified statement of the com- 
pany’s position. In addition to 
this report, there is an offset 
printed booklet, Partners in Busi- 
ness, which is compiled for the pur- 
pose of informing the stockholders 
about their company. 

The book contains a well-written 
history of the company, including 
facts and dates of the acquisition 
of other companies; a story on 
the company’s manufacturing 
operations ; a map showing opera- 
tions in the United States and 
abroad; 
tions; lists of products; facts 
about research, advertising, poli- 
cies, employee relationships, and 
the year-by-year dividend record 
since 1895, there being only two 
years (1932-1933) when no divi- 
dends were paid. 

There seems to be a growing 
trend toward the use of yearbooks 
which are elaborate reports on the 
year’s activity of a company and 


many product illustra- 


| its employees. These yearbooks are 
| published in addition to the annual 
financial statements and, in some 


cases at least, are sent to all em- 


| ployees as well as to stockholders. 


Some send yearbooks to customers, 


| newspapers, business papers, mag- 
_ azines, radio commentators, legis- 


lators, and other public officials. 
Two of the best examples of these 


| annual books are the ones published 
| by Caterpillar Tractor Company 


and by Swift & Company. This 


| latter company has published one 
| of the best yearbooks put out by 
| anybody for many years. 


General Electric sends a brief 


| report to stockholders each quar- 


ter. This report comes with a divi- 


| dend check on common stock and 
| tells of some particular activity. 
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eave Rea, 


seererietaeyy 


Acme’s technical experience of over 
25 years, specializing in record systems, 
is available to War Contractors and 
Manufacturers—to aid them in effecting 
economies and short cuts—to speed and coordinate the 
many elements involved in the control of: 


MEN...MATERIALS...MACHINES...MONEY 


Acme Visible Equipment is applicable to every 
kind of record and, when applied, multiplies the value 
of the record and, in addition, effects a substantial saving 
in clerical time. 


Installation Service 


Acme has available a staff of experts ready to 
index and install records and train personnel in their 
use. Acme takes entire responsibility, or Acme furnishes 
installation operators, in charge of a competent super- 
visor, on a per diem basis. Estimates furnished on 
either plan. 

Following completion of installation, procedure 
instructions are prepared to insure the continuous, uni- 
form operation of the record regardless of changes in 
personnel. 


CONTRACT TERMINATION 
(1717 RECONVERSION 


Contract Termination, The procedure 
established by the government for termination of con- 
tracts points to but one thing—prompt settlement of 
claims. There are 14 steps for Prime Contractors to 
follow—and 10 steps for Sub-Contractors. 

The Acme Visible “Contract Termination” system 
shows at a glance just where the lags are—which sub- 
contractors and vendors are behind the parade. It 
signals where action needs to be taken. 


Reconversion, There is no better time than 
now, when you are making plans for post-war business, 
to establish a modern. up-to-date sales control system. 
Facts regarding customers, products and territories will 
become progressively more important as the reconver- 
sion program expands. 

Acme Visible Record Equipment 
places these important sales facts before 
you where you can See, Analyze and— Act. 
It will soon be necessary to base decisions 
on such sales facts. Prepare Now! 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


CREM corde. 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Copyright 1945, 
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MAKE 
60 PHOTO-COPIES 
PER HOUR 





HERE IS PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCURACY plus new 
economy in making duplicate copies of docu- 
ments, sketches, blueprints, contracts, book 
pages — almost anything you want to copy! 
Reproductions cost only about five cents a copy 
cheaper than having outside photo-copies made 

~and because all work stays inside your organ- 
ization, itis strictly confidential. 


ANY OFFICE BOY OR GIRL can operate Porta- 
graph ~ itis so simple, so automatic. No dark 
room needed —operates on either AC or DC 
current. Inbuilt filter automatically compen- 
sates for color differences in reproducing seals, 
signatures, letterheads, pictures. 


MODEL ILLUSTRATED HERE costs only $59.50— 
quickly repays its initial cost in savings. Takes 
copy up to 9" to 15". Other Remington Rand 
models in a full range of sizes for copy up to 
42” wide, continuous length. 


FOR SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY and economy in all 
office copying, send today for full information. 


20 pages of helpful data 
onthe how, when, where 
and why of making office 
photo-copies. Send this 
coupon for *'The Tech- 
nique and Uses of Porta- 
graph Office Copying.” 


Photographic Records Division 
REMINGTON RAND Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Send me 0 Full information on the G-9 Porta- 
graph at $59.50. 
0 ‘The Technique and Uses of Porta- 
graph Office Copying.” 
Name 


Address 


City and State 
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Expansion to Sell Plant Capacity 


(Continued from page 13) 


wondered at when we find many 
companies eager to buy other com- 
panies which have products and 
markets that may keep the vastly 
expanded capacity working some- 
where near a profit-making level. 

There has been much talk of the 
technical difficulties facing busi- 
ness in converting plants back to 
peacetime production. In the ma- 
jority of cases, the problem of 
finding markets to absorb the pro- 
duction of the plants when con- 
verted will be far more difficult and 
baffling than the conversion of the 
mechanical facilities of the plants. 
To put it plainly—the sales prob- 
lem may be far greater than the 
technical problem. 

Tackling the problem of re- 
placing war business with civilian 
business, companies have been: 

Buying other companies 
Adding new products 
Expanding present lines 
“xploring new markets 
Searching for new uses 

Suppose we consider these five 
methods of expansion. 

One good example comes from 
Sylvania Electric Products com- 
pany, manufacturer of incandes- 
cent lamps, radio tubes, fluores- 
cent lamps and fixtures, electronic 
devices. Remember, this company’s 
sales jumped from eight to sixty 
million dollars between 1938 and 
the end of 1943. Of this total, only 
about 15 per cent was for civilian 
use. Obviously, this figure would 
have been far bigger if civilian de- 
mand could have been supplied. 

One of the steps taken to pro- 
vide business to replace war con- 
tracts was the recent purchase of 
Colonial Radio Corporation. The 
company reports, in commenting 
on this acquisition, “This purchase 
was made primarily to solidify 
and improve our position in the 
radio industry. It is a business 
with which we are obviously well 


acquainted. Acquiring Colonial is 
a part of our endeavor to increase 
business logically and rationally.” 

One of Colonial’s important cus- 
tomers has been Sears Roebuck. 
With such an enormous outlet as 
Sears to look forward to, it seems 
that the company is amply justi- 
fied in expecting a large volume of 
business from this source. The 
company was also a supplier of 
radio sets for a number of auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

Selling radio receivers to th 
automobile companies, to Sears 
and other chains will bring a large 
volume of tube business which th: 
company might not obtain other- 
wise. Moreover, it may be helpful 
in selling tubes and other products 
such as lamps to these big outlets. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufac 
turing Company, maker of abra- 
sives, scotch tapes, adhesives, fin 
ishing and cutting compounds, 
floor waxing products, roofing 
granules, and several other items, 
recently bought Mid-States 
xummed Paper Company whose 
principal business is the manufac 
ture and sale of gummed paper 
tape, gummed cloth tape and 
gummed label stock. 

There were several reasons for 
this purchase. Obviously, one of 
the reasons is to expand and diver 
sify the company’s products, mar- 
kets, and holdings. Mid-States will 
continue to be managed by the men 
who built up the business, but both: 
companies will exchange technical 
information, and it is believed that 
both companies may benefit from 


«this technical collaboration. Presi 


dent W. L. McKnight of Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing said, at 
the time of the purchase, “Every 
one should be on the lookout fo: 
new things to manufacture as w 
should like to be of assistance in 
expanding this business as rapidly 
as possible.” 
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While both companies are pri- 
marily in the coating business, 
there is relatively little conflict in 
markets, and both companies will 
continue to do their own sales 
work according to present plans. 


What a 


plannedexpansion program will do 


well-integrated and 
to a company is seen in the ex- 
perience of The Celotex Corpora- 
tion, organized originally by Bror 
Dahlberg to exploit the commercial 
possibilities of bagasse, a waste 
product from the sugar mills of 
Louisiana. This product is what 
remains of the tough, fibrous sugar 
cane after the juice has_ been 
pressed out. 

About 1937 the company be- 
gan a vigorous expansion and 
product research program. At that 
time sales were slightly over $13,- 
000,000, with only 9.76 per cent 
of the total on new products. Sales 
for 1943 were $25,985,718, of 
which 53.52 per cent or $13,906,- 
310 were on new products or prod- 
ucts introduced subsequent to 1937 
when the company’s expansion pro- 
gram began. Thus we see that a 
company’s sales might have been 
only half the total figure had it not 
been for its constant search for 
new things to sell or to produce. 

The record of Celotex in its ex- 
pansion is a fascinating one. Be- 
ginning with Celotex, building and 
insulating board or tile, the com- 
pany has been led by natural de- 
velopments into the manufacture 
and sale of sugar, molasses, syrup. 
The story is worth telling. Raw 
material for Celotex is obtained at 
the back door of any sugar re- 
finery. But in the early twenties it 
began to look as if the sugar in- 
dustry in Louisiana were doomed. 
A disease assailed the sugar-cane 
plants and production went down 
so that raising sugar cane was no 
longer profitable. Acreage was be- 
ing abandoned or sold, mills were 
closing, and it looked as if Celotex 
would soon face a shortage of raw 
material. Under the leadership of | 
Mr. Dahlberg, state and federal | 
agencies and research specialists, | 
« search was begun for the remedy. 
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horts FOUND & FIXED 
an electrical sales... 


The rush requisitions for the special 
type transformers burned out somewhere 
along the line... Socket sales weren't 
sparking... Armature and condenser 
orders showed erratic rpm’s ... Battery 
jumpers were jumpy. So was the sales 
manager. Late reports and inadequate 
information were short circuiting his 
operation, slowing up the rpm’s on this 
electrical supply company’s 3,000,000 
orders, 450 salesmen, 170 branch offices. 


A McBEE man was called in to study 
the situation; and devised a custom- 
built Keysort installation that sorts 


and tabulates all orders in minimum 
time... brings full accurate reports 
on orders and sales costs by states, 
districts, branches, men and customers 
three weeks earlier than before... and 
saves $20,000 a year over the system 
previously used! 

McBee methods and products are 
proved in thousands of companies... 
on sales analysis, production control, 
inventory, labor distribution, voucher 
distribution, personnel, statistics and 
research ... If you need management 
reports faster — perhaps McBee can 
help. Just call any of our forty offices. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.. . Offices in principal cities 
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* SUGGESTION . 
© SYSTEM Pays 
2 BIG DIVIDENDS ; 


1 
x 


é 


tal 


e Businesses of all types have 


discovered that the Morton 
Suggestion System returns its 
low cost in the first month 
of proper operation. 

In your own business, that 
means ideas suggested by 
your own employes, about 
your own business, can be 
a highly important profit 
source. All you have to do is 
get those ideas out where 
they can work for you. That’s 
just what the professionally 
organized, complete Morton 
Suggestion System has done 
for more than 10,000 or- 
ganizations since 1927. 

Besides the payroll divi- 
dend the Morton System en- 
ables you to collect, it does 
an excellent job of improv- 
ing employe morale. That 
ability alone makes it a valu- 
able ally for progressive 
companies now contemplat- 
ing the future. 


Write today for complete 
details on the Morton 
System and what it can do 
for you. There is no 
obligation, of course. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM “RS 
DIVISION 2 


~~ 


343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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After a world girdling expedition 
anew type of sugar cane was found 
in far-off Java. This cane called 
P.O.J. was resistant to the diseases 
which had attacked native Louisi- 
ana cane. Mr. Dahlberg assisted in 
promoting meetings to introduce 
the new cane, in educational work 
and in raising the seedlings to re- 
stock Louisiana’s flat, rich sugar 
fields with the new variety. 

The effect on the economy of 
Louisiana was tremendous. Aver- 
age cane yield in the early twenties 
had dropped to 6.8 tons per acre. 
By 1926 it rose to 13.4, then to 
16.2 tons in 1928, and now stands 
at 18.2 tons per acre. By this time 
Celotex was interested in the sugar 
planting business, and sought to 
improve methods. To do this it 
embarked upon a planting venture 
which resulted in the organization 
of South Coast Corporation (pres- 
ent name) which now has 26 plan- 
tations covering 50,000 acres. Oil 
was discovered on some of this 
property and, so as not to inter- 
fere with the sugar growing enter- 
prises, a separate corporation 
called South Shore Oil and Devel- 
opment Company was set up. 

South Coast now operates sug- 
ar refineries, manufactures and 
sells sugar, molasses and cane 
syrup. Meanwhile, The Celotex 
Corporation has continued to ex- 
pand until its range of products 
includes insulation products, acous- 
tical products, roofing, gypsum 
products, industrial products, and 
Cemesto, a wall unit which promises 
great volume when home construc- 
tion is freed from governmental 
restrictions. 

Quite aside from the benefits of 
its expansion program, the results 
to the people of Louisiana of the 
Celotex interest in sugar cane have 
been almost beyond measure, which 
is but another evidence that busi- 
ness is the great creator of wealth 
and uplifter of living standards. 

So far, we see the results of but 
two of the five methods now most 
currently employed to insure 
steady expansion. The case of the 
Rheem Manufacturing Company 


is another dramatic example of a 
sound expansion policy. The 
Rheem brothers, R. S. and D. L.. 
in 1925, in a small shop on the 
Oakland side of San Francisco bay 
at Emeryville, California, bega: 
galvanizing steel drums and other 
products. 

They soon learned that such ; 
business had limitations, so bega: 
manufacturing steel drums (bar 
rels), largely for the oil industry 
By 1930 a corporation was formed 
to take over the assets of the tw: 
brothers who had operated as : 
co-partnership, and to buy th 
Republic Steel Package Compan: 
of California. 

This was the young company’ 
first step in expansion and mergers 
Next step was to build a plant in 
Los Angeles to overcome freigh’ 
differentials which were an obstacl 
to them in that market. Then th: 
company branched out in a dif 
ferent field, buying the John Wood 
Manufacturing Company  whicli 
had been making automatic gas 
water heaters. This step led to add 
ing water heaters to the products 
turned out at Los Angeles. For tl 
next six years the company busied 
itself adding new products such as 
space heaters and related products 
Once more, freight costs which 
seemed to be a fence around mar- 
kets brought the erection of a plant 
in Houston, Texas, another great 
oil refining center, and an addi 
tional market for water heaters. 

In 1937 the company bough! 
plants in Cleveland and Newark, 
and the Australian 
opened a plant at Sydney to mak 
steel containers and _ household 
necessities. In 1938 Rheem pu: 
chased a steel drum business in 
Texas and moved it to the plan! 
already in operation there. fh 
1938 the company bought a build 
ing in Chicago and moved tl: 
Cleveland plant there, and befo: 
the year ended another steel drum 
company in New Orleans was pu: 
chased. Two years were spent 
increasing output in existing fac 
tories, but they took time out 
add a new plant at Sparrows Point. 


subsidiar\ 
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near Baltimore. By 1940 Rheem 
was the country’s largest steel 
drum maker, according to a state- 
ment made by the company, and 
one of the largest makers of auto- 
matic water heaters. 

At this point expansion really 
began on a spectacular scale. War 
production came into the picture 
with a contract for several million 
practice bombs to be delivered at 
the rate of 10,000 a day, 30 days 
per month. Then came a contract 
for machining shells, which went to 
the New Orleans plant. A contract 
for propulsion shafting led to erec- 
tion of a plant at Danville, Penn- 
sylvania, which later manufactured 
155-millimeter shells. 

Then came entry into the avia- 
tion field, first making accumula- 
tors for hydraulic systems, then 
engine cowlings, wing struts, nose 
panels and other parts. Another 
contract brought expansion of the 
New Orleans plant to make 105- 
millimeter shells, and demand 
proved so great that by 1942 the 
company had to buy a plant in 
Birmingham, Alabama. In 1943 
Bethlehem Steel Company bought 
230,000 shares in Rheem, repre- 
senting approximately 35 per cent 
of the company’s common stock. 

Here again comes another side- 
light in expansion problems. Rheem 
had become a tremendous user of 
steel, and probably to protect the 
market it represented, Bethlehem 
bought into the company to insure 
its business with Rheem. 

In June 1944 Rheem bought an 
interest in Platt-LePage Aircraft 
Company, helicopter manufac- 
turer. A month later Rheem pur- 
chased Bethlehem Steel’s Atlas 
Steel Barrel Division at Bayonne, 
New Jersey, still another big oil 
refining center. And again in 
August 1944 the company 
branched out. This time it bought 
the business of Stokermatic Com- 
pany of Salt Lake, maker of 
automatic coal stokers and stoker- 
fired water heaters and furnaces. 

Stokermatic had served only a 
relatively small market area. 
Rheem plans expansion for this 
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Portrait » 2 
MECHANICAL MIND 


Here is a Fridén Fully Automatic Calculator with its 
streamlined covers removed....a figuring instrument 
comprised of thousands of parts of infinite precision 
which work together in perfect coordination to produce 
answers of absolute accuracy. 

This Fridén conceived and built mechanical mind reduces 
multiplication, division, addition and subtraction to its 
simplest form. Merely set in the factors and touch the 
proper key...for with a Fridén the calculator and not the 
operator does the work. 

Why not put this tireless and unfailing mechanical mind 
to work on your figure production? Contact your local 
Fridén Representative, or write to the Home Office in San 
Leandro, California, for complete information regarding 
these calculators which are available when applications 
for delivery have been approved by the W. P. B. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 
250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. + SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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When YOU send... 
your data, facts. figures. books. intentions .. . 
to our office ... don’t worry! 
We'll hold your belief. your confidence. inviolate. 


Most times, most a/ways, men do not 
want the trends, the conditions, the 
strength or any weakness of their busi- 
ness to be known to anyone ... inside 
...0r outside their own organization. 


Don’t worry. We’ll hold and protect 
your facts and intentions, inviolate. 


Our operators work on parts of your 
work; they are not concerned with the 
whole; they work at private desks, un- 
observed; the rooms are supervised. 


They can be trusted with “confiden- 
tial” things; they have a kind of in- 
tegrity that wins our confidence and 


yours; they do not talk; they do not 
tell. 


That’s their fame. Money couldn’t buy 
it. They’ve earned it. They deserve it. 
You can trust the parts or all of your 
records to our people, for our people 
are trustworthy. 


Think of us as your branch office... 
and when you need fgures fast (calcu- 
lations or punch-card tabulations) or 
typing fast over and above the 
capacity and ability of your own or- 
ganization... you call WORKMAN 
with complete peace of mind. 


WORKMAN SERVICE CALCULATING - TYPING - TABULATING 


at our new location—58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


</jomunan 


RAN. 8250 





~ Dartnell Report No. 523 


“W age Incentive Plans” 


This timely study makes available for the first time a report on 
the actual experiences of one hundred and twenty-three com- 
panies which have used wage incentive plans. Complete outlines 
of their basic incentive plans are given together with candid re- 
ports on the effect of such plans on their labor costs, production 


volume, and employee morale. Contents include: 


—Procedures found best in “selling” the incentive plan to 
unions,. supervisors, and employees 


—Analysis of the seven most commonly used types of 
wage incentive plans 
Complete outline of the “payroll coupon” method which 
forty-two plants find most practical 


Detailed study of reasons why wage incentive plans 
have failed in various plants 


100 payes with index, ex- 
hibits, and bibliography in 
loose-leaf leatherette binder 


$500 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


company on an international scale. 
As a part of its expansion pro- 
gram, the company conducts a re- 
search operation. One of the re 
search assignments was the stud) 
of coatings and finishes for stee! 
barrels and drums. As a result of 
this study, a new coating was dis 
covered which had such merit that 
a subsidiary, called Rheem Re 
search Products Incorporated, wa: 
organized to market this produc‘ 
which is called Iridite, and severa 
other corrosion-resisting products 
such as Rust-Foe which is also 
product of the research labs. 

Now look at 
Rheem expansion. Sales jumpec 
from six to fifty-five millions be 
tween 1988 and 1944. The com 
pany announces that when peac: 
comes it will be able to double pro 


the picture oi 


duction without any increase ii 
equipment. It plans to push it 
water heater and stoker lines, t: 
expand them and to command a 
increasing share of the steel con 
tainer business. The company now 
operates 15 plants and has ac 
quired much technical knowledg: 
in deep drawing, heat treating, tli 
working of different metals, in 
stamping, drawing, and fabricat 
ing aluminum and its various al 
loys. Whether its marketing skil 
‘an be developed to match its fu 
ture output remains to be dete: 
mined, but the company’s experi 
ence shows what large-scale expan 
sion and decentralization can «i 
in a few short years when a sound 
plan is laid down and followed. 
From a study of these severa 
expansion policies we see how a 
five of the plans mentioned earlier 
in this story are utilized by astut 
management futu 
growth, to protect investment i! 


to insure 


manufacturing facilities, and 
provide markets for productio: 
facilities acquired as a result o 
war contracts. 

In future installments of th: 
report, the experiences of oth 
companies will be reported and di 
scribed to show how a vast sectu 
of American industry is laying 
sound plans for future expansio! 
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How Commerce 
Department 
Aids Business 


HE current controversy about 

the requested resignation of 
Jesse Holman Jones as Secretary 
f Commerce and the bitter strug- 
gle in Congress over the appoint- 
ment of former Vice President 
Henry Wallace to the 
secretaryship succeeding Mr. Jones 


Agard 


reminds us all that the Commerce 
Department was established to 
“foster, promote and develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States.” 

How well it has done that, and 
how well it has invested the money 
lavished upon it may be a cause 
for discussion, but the fact remains 
that the many services offered by 
the Department are often over- 
looked or neglected by business. 
There are many services which can 
be of much value to business, and 
which are available for the asking. 
A recent publication of the De- 
partment tells how it functions. 

Here are the divisions of the 
Department of Commerce: Inter- 
national Economy, Industrial 
Economy, Distribution, Small 
Business, Research and Statistics, 
Commercial and Economic Infor- 
mation, and Field Service. 

The International division 
be valuable to any company which 


7an 


is beginning to export, and to 
many others with experience in ex- 
porting. It collects and distributes 
information on commercial laws 
affecting American business. It is 
the major source of data on foreign 
exchange developments, foreign 
public finance and banking. Eight 
units, five of which are regional, 
issume responsibility for world 
coverage and a study of world- 
wide business conditions. While the 
war has restricted the normal ac- 
tivities of this division, it is an- 
ticipated that it will render much 
‘aluable service to business when 
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Who called this Rumpus Room an Office? 


MR. OFFICE MANAGER, do you 
feel pulled inside out, like a glove? 
Does the confusion of a crowded, 
inadequately equipped wartime 
office reduce you to a shade of your 
former self? Vitamins won't help 
you. What you need is a visit from 


ART METAL’S 
““MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 
He’s called ‘‘Doctor of Offices” 
because he has many shrewd answers 
to the tangles of wartime office 
operation. Even though, at present, 


he can’t get all the equipment he 
would recommend—he still can pull 
helpful suggestions out of his hat. 
And when it comes to planning 
postwar offices, the man is amazing 
—simply amazing! 

So call him in now, to help you 
with today’s problems. His services 
are as free as sunshine. And ask him 
for his valuable book, ‘“‘Manual of 
Desk Drawer Layout.” Just call 
your local Art Metal branch or 
dealer, or write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


TRAE TI 


w 
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a 


\ 
DETROIT we 


Art Metal 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 





j Boss hae Ss 
4 esa ‘> 
Te supp 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 


| SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 








the war ends and world-wide ex- 

porting activities are engaged 
by companies which were content 

i with domestic trade in the past. 
PR INTE RS and The division devoted to Indus- 
| trial Economy operates in eighteen 
" . | units, and much information and 
L | TH OG RAP al E RS | statistical material is compiled on 
production, inventories, distribu 

: | tion, prices. 

e Carbon Interleaved “Pullout” Forms : | The Distribution division stud 


ies and compiles information on 


Commercial Checks marketing, markets, costs, methods 


Payroll Checks and Systems and problems of wholesalers, re 
| tailers, and service establishments 
Advertising Literature The Small Business division i: 
working with two units one ot 


Distinctive Stationery 


| | which is conducting a program o| 
Forms of Every Kind | continuous research in the com 
petitive marketing and merchan 
dising position of small business 
The other is working chiefly o1 
| developing a program of manage 
, ment aids for small business. 


The Research and Statistics di 


vision is responsible for compiling 

and publishing a mass of statis 

tical data on practically ever) 

Cc — 5 — | phase of business and commerce. 

while the Commercial and Eco 

é | nomic division specializes in releas 

R E NO ] DS | ing information of America’s busi 
| ness engaged in trade. It has an 


| especially valuable mass of in 

COMPANY > DAYTON, OHIO formation on foreign buyers and 
: | distributors. To the company tak 

SALES OFFICES IN MANY ing its first steps in exporting thi: 
PRINCIPAL CITIES | division offers considerable aid. 

The Field Service operate: 

twenty-six offices in that many key 

cities and provides points wher 

easy access to much of the De 





partment’s printed material is pos 


The K k f § Ili Y if | sible. While the staffs in the field 
nac 0 e Ing ourse offices are not large, and the funds 
By James T. Mangan. Now in its sixth reprint this book fills | allotted to their operation are no 
a real need. It handles one of the biggest problems facing the ‘ e 5 
ordinary man—how to go about selling himself to others. | sufficient to provide wide person: 
Mangan’s book lays out a formula with which the average | service to business. it is possible ke) 
reader may not agree but it apparently works very successfully. : : 
ca : aay : obtain much assistance from them 
rhis book is exciting, stimulating reading. It shows how a q é 
man can take his latent ability and make the most of it. For Typical of the service to smai! 


those who have ability and feel they are not as far ahead in — Oi ethan ehiich 
the world as they should be—this is the answer. business men are publications whi 
CONTENTS | give help on specific subjects, suc! 
Keeping in the spotlight—How to put up a front—Quick ‘ leliv li - all 
256 Pages. 514 by 8% approach to effective wetting —Conating the esien of as delivery pooling for sma 
I oth B me 4 Y superability—Developing a personality that clicks—The e e ; 
sg oo tong = art of making contacts—On being a good mixer—Culti- tailers, record keeping for sma 


hed by the author if vating an air of assurance—Close range study’of big-shots— ae 
ps lg accompanies When to go over the other man’s head—Keeping up with stores, wholesale warehousin2 


old friendships, ° ° . 
ee. routines, business leasehold oblig: 


$3.00 THE DARTNELL CORPORATION cas celle abe > om 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE - CHICAGO 40, ILL. |! grocers and druggists. 
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OFFICE Doesasernence Mae 


Office managers today have the greatest opportunities of their lives, for upon the 


facts that office management compiles and submits to management, the future 


orosperity of a company depends. Those facts need to be current, not ancient; from 
now on only the company with facts on which to base quick decisions will survive 





er were not always so 
complicated. We have before us 
. reproduction of the early East- 
man Kodak Company weekly pay- 
roll. It totals $30.50 and was made 
ut in the handwriting of East- 
man himself. There were six em- 
iloyees. One man was paid $17.50 
a week, two were paid $3.00 a 
week, one $2.00, and two others 
had all of $2.50 a week forced 
upon them. The record we have 
is for March 12, 1881. Mr. East- 
man himself was not on the pay- 
roll as he still stuck to his job in 
«a bank while getting the infant 
company under way. Contrast this 
with present payrolls. National 
Cash Register Company tells about 
a war plant with 20,000 workers 
which completes its employee pay- 
roll and writes the checks 48 hours 
after the end of the pay period, 
using NCR machines and only 
twelve operators. 


* 


ORKERS CAN COLLECT 31 

different kinds of pay, but the 
sad part of it is there are at least 
#2 and perhaps more different de- 
ductions reduce it. 
These figures were gleaned from a 
recent study of payroll problems 
conducted by National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. 

Kinds of pay making up the 
workers’ wages include pay for 
swing shift differential, advance 
daywork, seven-day bonus, night 
bonus, individual and group incen- 
tives, inventory work, vacation 


which can 
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pay, Saturday overtime, and many 

others. 
As for 

workers not only turn over to the 


deductions, American 
government part of their money 
for Social Security, War Bonds 
and withholding taxes, but they are 
contributing generously to such 
organizations as the Community 
Chest and National War Fund. 
Among private protection de- 
ductions are those regularly taken 
out of workers’ pay for group life 
and accident insurance and _ hos- 
pitalization, which are indirect re- 
sults of improved employer-em- 
ployee relationships. Other volun- 
tary deductions include those for 
home loans, credit unions, em- 
ployee associations, purchases in 
company stores, salary allotments 
to savings accounts, and tuition to 


vocational schools. 


* 
C. GOOD, who is Tulsa man- 


Friden 


Machine Company, offers a good 


® ager for Calculating 
suggestion. He thinks every office 
should have at least one calculator 
unassigned. It should be in charge 
of a person whose duty it is to 
record its issuance for temporary 
use, check on its return, and 
schedule it for the next use. “This 
Mr. Good, 


“prevents dissatisfaction arising 


procedure,” reports 
from borrowing, as it is clearly 
understood that the particular 
machine is a transient accommoda- 
tion to be used only for peak 
loads.” We see no reason why the 
same idea would not work on other 


types of office machines just as well 


as calculators. 


a“ 
XPENSES ARE TOO HIGH 


in most offices and are going 
up. What we need to think about 
right now is to hold expenses low 
enough so that some day we will 
not be on the receiving end of one 
of those “cut everything” orders 
from top management. When those 
orders come, as most of us remem- 
ber, we have to make such drastic 
revisions that many valuable ac- 
tivities are suddenly abolished. But 
unless most offices can cut expenses 
in 1945, we are in danger of a 
veritable epidemic of “cut expense” 
orders from top management. 


* 
RAISE GOOD WORK when- 


ever you encounter it is a good 
rule for office managers. There is 
so much indifferent work done by 
people whose every motion must 
be constantly under surveillance 
we ought to go a little out of our 
way to note and mention good 
reasonable 


work, done with a 


amount of supervision. William 
Feather, famed writer-publisher- 
printer of Cleveland, recently 
wrote in his magazine, “A ham 
magician, for example, leaves me 


kind of 


applaud 


gaping. I enjoy any 
specialized skill and 
loudly. If a professional serves me 
a good dinner or a_ bartender 
makes a good drink, I offer my 
compliments. Indifference and lack 


of appreciation of jobs well done 
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|ve found a 
NEW USE for 


MARCHANT /” 


“We always thought rotary calcu- 
lators were suitable only for multi- 
plying large figures, buc recent 
Marchant im- 

provemen ts NOW 

enableustoshow 

big savings even 

when figures are 

small. 


“Yes, on figures like 37 hrs. x .95 
35.15 we've found our Mar- 
chant to be the best.... just as it 


always has been for larger figures.’ 


FE Our opera 
SAGO— 


“Tr’s easy to turn out 500 
copied answers per hour 
like the one the boss 


talks about..-- and 
with some spare 


time, too!” 


a 


MARCHANT 


SHENTSPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


4IRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company : 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S) 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERY WHERE | 
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are a characteristic of unobserv- 
people, in my opinion.” In 


heartily, Mr. 


ant 
which we concur 


Feather. 
* 
ANPOWER SHORTAGES 
are one of the reasons why so 
little 
manufacture of 


material is available for 


metal lockers, 
shelving, visible record equipment 
and filing cabinets. Most of the 
iron and steel authorized for pro- 
duction of this equipment under 
PR-25 must be obtained from idle 
and excess inventories. Steel pro- 
duction cannot be inereased  be- 
sufficient 
Unrestricted 


cause manpower is not 


available. use of 
metal for the products just men- 
tioned is permissible only when 
the product is made for Army, 
Navy, 
United States 
sion and War Shipping Adminis- 


Veterans’ Administration, 


Maritime Commis- 


tration. 


* 
XCEPTIONS OCCUR in every 
planned routine and one thing 
that prevents many office managers 
from modernizing certain opera- 
tions is they are afraid of the ex- 
ceptions. Recently, a new system 
was being considered in a certain 
office. Three men were concerned in 
the job, and all three had to ap- 
prove before the new method could 
be adopted. All three brought up 
the same objections. All three at 
first turned down the suggested 
modernization. Finally, the systems 
man said, “You gentlemen are 
running this business by exceptions. 
To catch 5 or 10 per cent of the 
exceptional cases you are sticking 
to an obsolete method, doing 90 
per cent of your work the old, 
slow way.” He won his point, the 
new system was installed, and the 
objections faded away like dew on 
a June morning. 


* 
MERICAN MUTUAL Maga- 
zine recently published an im- 
portant piece on the protection of 


funds. Among the points made 
are: The man who countersigns 


checks should not sign perfunce 
torily, but should scrutinize ever, 
item. Under no_ circumstance 
should the countersigning office: 
leave blank checks signed for some 
body’s convenience. When coun 
tersigning checks for account 
payable he should demand evidence 
that the account is payable an 
mark that evidence so that it can 
not be used again. Never allow cas 
receipts to pile up. Make deposi! 
daily. Cashiers should never hay 
access to the ledgers, and the bool 
keeper should never enter th 
cashier’s cage. These simple point 
may seem petty, but in the grea 
majority of cases of embezzlemen 
these or similar common-sense ruk 
Otherwise, the lo: 


were relaxed. 


would not have occurred. 
* 
FFICE MANAGERS 


the lush 


repo) 
that even with times 
most workers are enjoying toda 
there are more garnishments a 
counts paid than there were in t! 
depression. No one seems able 
explain this, but it seems that t! 
more money people have the mo: 
they spend. Already the ban on 
horse racing has reduced garnisl) 
ments in one plant. One office man 
ager reports that he found a man 
whose salary was garnisheed about 
twice a year followed this plan: He 
would go to a clothing and men’s 
furnishing store, buy a compleic 
outfit, pay about $10 down. Then 
he would advise the store to start 
garnishment proceedings against 
his salary. Reason was, the man’s 
wife never would give him enough 
money to buy his clothes, so lie 
used this method of getting them 
with the full and complete ap- 
proval of the merchant who soid 
him. 


* 
wie OF FIRES reminds us ‘9 


suggest that office manages 
should see that water pails 
checked, fire extinguishers tes! «1 
and all hose connections and hve 
lines be inspected occasionally. | f 
course, in many places this is 1 
the office manager’s responsibili 
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hut if it is not being done, let the 
iffice manager, who is responsible 
for the safety of his people, do it 
imself often enough to catch and 


correct oversight. 


* 
— returning from 
battle areas and being dis- 
‘+harged for wounds or sickness are 
‘coming back for their old jobs in 
vreater numbers. Has your com- 
any announced its official attitude 
toward these men? Do all sub- 
dinates who may supervise them 
inderstand the official policy? If 
ot, somebody ought to issue com- 
ete instructions and a statement 


f company policy to be followed. 
*« 
ICROFILMING of records to 


save space is one of the great- 
‘st developments in office practice 
today. Most of the microfilm ser- 
ice companies are crowded with 
work and can scareely take care 
f the business offered them. With 


more and more government rec 
ords to be filed and kept, microfilm 
ing is a godsend to many over 
crowded offices. Another point is to 
have valuable records microfilmed 
and stored off the premises where 
originals are stored. Then, in case 
of fire or explosion, the records 


are not lost. 


* 
~ C. COSGROVE, vice president 
a 


and general manager, The 
Crosley Corporation, thinks more 
people in a business ought to un 
derstand the functions and work 
ing of the sales department. He 
said, in a talk before the Sales 
Executives Club of Chicago re 
cently, “Very seldom do engineer 
ing and manufacturing people 
have an understanding of the sales 
department.” He thinks that execu- 
tives in other departments, such 
as “engineering, purchasing, plan 
ning, scheduling, treasury, and ac- 
counting, legal and patent execu- 


tives should learn as much as pos- 


sible about how their company’s 
products are sold and distributed.” 
Right, Mr. Cosgrove, and to this 
list we would add the office em- 
ployees who ought to understand 
fully how hard it is, in ordinary 
times, to acquire a new customer, 


and how casy it is to lose one. 


* 
B' JOKLESS BOOKKEEPING 


about which we wrote a para- 
graph last month is attracting 
much attention throughout the 
country. Of course, the plan is not 
new but we were amazed at how 
many readers had never considered 
it in the past. Here’s what E. W. 
Setty, credit manager, H. D. Hud- 
son Manufacturing Company, re- 
cently wrote about the method to 
Remington Rand’s Chicago office: 
“Trial balances are more easily 
secured and account aging is auto- 
matically accomplished. Analysis 
of accounts for collection is great- 
ly simplified and credit authoriza- 
tion is likewise facilitated.” 





The Acoustor Cabinet fits any standard size make of posting, billing, or 
adding machine. Placed in position in a matter of minutes. No altera- 
tions or extra space needed. Standard finish is office green. Place your 


inquiry today. 


February 1945 


‘“‘Acoustor Cabinets Have Reduced 
the Racket’’ says a Texas Banker 


and here’s what three other users report: 


Pontiac, Michigan... 


. “The Acoustor Cabinets have eliminated unnecessat y 


noise and improved the appearance of the bookkeeping room, not to 
mention the advantages of the built-in fluorescent lighting.” 


Wheeling, W.Va 


“After we installed Acoustor Cabinets, the errors in 


posting were substantially reduced.” 


Goose Creek, Texas 
noise to a whisper.’ 


“Our six Acoustor-equipped machines have cut 


We have installed Acoustor Noise Control Cabinets in 
banks, commercial houses, and industrial accounting depart- 


ments all over the country. Upon request, we will send you a 
list of users in your territory. 


Phone - Wire - Write - Each Acoustor Cabinet absorbs noise at the source 
... has built-in fluorescent lighting . . . eliminates glare and 
vibration. Prompt attention to your inquiry whether you 
phone, wire, or write... 4 to 6 weeks delivery. 


m (}COUSTOR commans 





652 MARSHALL ST. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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The worker who knows what his company’s policies are, who is told about its future 
plans, who is made to feel he is part of a progressive organization is much more 
likely to stay where he is, do his work well, and look after the company’s interests 
than one who is kept in the dark, pushed around and told to mind his own busi- 
ness. The modern employee needs to feel that his work is understood and necessary 





Protective-Corrective Visual Program 
Saves Materials and Workers’ Eyes 


Convinced that vastly im- 
proved production _ efficiency 
for thousands of war workers 
would be possible if a_ sys- 
tematic program of examina- 
tion and tests were adopted, 
the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, manufacturer of in- 
tricate precision instruments, 
conducted an_ extensive re- 
search to determine the visual 
skills of hundreds of opera- 
tives in both the machining and 
assembling areas. 

This research disclosed there 
were more than twice as many 
skilled operatives rated “poor” 
among those who lacked vision 
for their jobs as among those 
who had it. Another fact re- 
vealed was that more than half 
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of those whose vision was be- 
low the standards required for 
their jobs had no glasses. 

Mindful that eye injuries 
also slow down production and 
cause permanent sight impair- 
ment, a special committee com- 
posed of members of Sperry’s 
medical, safety, and manpower 
departments decided on an 
“eye protection-correction” pro- 
gram. This program was made 
mandatory and launched first 
in the foundry and machining 
areas where accident rates 
were highest. 

The program, with equal 
emphasis on both eye protec- 
tion and visual efficiency, pro- 
vided specifically for  pre- 
liminary testing of twelve 


visual skills of each employee 
to determine need of further 
examination; complete exami- 
nation for those needing it; 
furnishing of safety glasses 
fitted by a company optician 
without cost to the employee; 
extension of visual testing to 
the employment office. 

It was discovered there must 
be an intensive educational 
campaign among supervisors 
and employees to achieve 
worth-while results from such 
a program. With the slogan, 
“Eyesight Through Foresight,” 
the campaign was carried di- 
rectly to employees, using every 
available training medium, in- 
cluding sound-slidefilms and 
the company newspaper. 

Any fears that the program 
might become a “weeding out” 
process for workers has been 
effectively dispelled. In no case 
has an employee been dropped 


because of a discovered visi 
impairment. The procedure |iis 
been to correct the impairme 
with proper glasses, or, if the 
defect was sufficiently serious, 
to transfer the employee to Jess 
hazardous work. 

There is ample evidence that 
the plan has been working we'!l, 
according to Safety Director 
J. C. Sewell. Since the eve 
program began at Sperry, six- 
teen eyes of employees engayed 
in vital war work have been 
saved, and there has not been 
a serious eye injury in Sperry 
plants. In a similar period 
previous to the operation of 
the plan, six eyes were lost and 
fifty-six badly injured. 

Interviews with employees 
bring out the fact that not only 
is the employee grateful, hut 
he works more confidently, 
knowing he is better and mure 
safely equipped to do his job. 


Shell Oil Uses Poster Series to Tell 
Employees Company's Part in War 


As a part of a program to 
keep all its employees currently 
informed on its activities, the 
Shell Oil Company has begun 
the bimonthly publication of a 
specially designed series of 
educational posters for use on 
bulletin boards at all its in- 
stallations. The posters, insti- 
tutional in character, are 
printed in four colors and deal 
primarily with Shell’s activities 
in the war effort. Finished 
poster units measure 15 by 20 
inches and are to be issued on 
the first and fifteenth of each 
month. 

The twenty designs that have 
been approved include, among 
other subjects, a poster com- 


memorating the tenth anniver 
sary of 100-octane aviation 
gasoline; another depicting the 
production of toluene; a posier 
telling the story of the four 
Army-Navy “E” flags which 
have been awarded to different 
Shell installations. 

Each poster bears a set of 
meshed gears in motion, a sym- 
bol that research, production, 
manufacturing, transportation, 
and marketing are all “geared 
for war.” Because of the time- 
ly, interesting and colorful 
ture of these posters, the n 
agement feels it will become a 
bulletin-board institution, 2¢ 
will also serve the purpose of 


getting more attention to of!er 
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Birthday and Thanks 


Ten years ago... Shell delivered to the Army Air Corps, 
1,000 gallons of 100 octane—the first of this new super 
fuel ever made on a commercial basis. 1934 marked 
the beginning of a new era in aviation, for 100 octane 
gasoline peved the way for new type airplanes, new 
light-weight engines that made possible more speed, 
shorter take-offs, steeper rates of dimb, higher fying 
ceilings and bigger bomb loads. Military people call it 


things posted on plant bulletin 
boards. 

shell has designed a special 
sei of bulletin boards in three 


different sizes, constructed from 
noncritical materials, to act as 
a frame for the posters as well 
as other notices to employees. 


Hospital Prepayment Plan for Employer 
And Employee Through the Blue Cross 


Vhile the AMA and Con- 
gress are whittling out medical 
plans for the American people, 
many office employees and in- 
dustrial workers and their fami- 
lies are getting low-cost hos- 
pitalization insurance through 
the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation’s Blue Cross plan. Dur- 
ing the last year Blue Cross in- 
creased its membership by 
3,452,069 to bring its total 
membership up to 17,341,670. 
This does not include the 
800,000 in Service who have 
temporarily suspended their 
me:nberships. 

ecently, the Wm. Wrigley 
Jr. Company made Blue Cross 
hospital bill protection avail- 
abi: to 8,900 employees and 
the'r family members. The 
Wr gley Company will pay the 
eni re cost of this protection 
for the employee, the wife or 
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husband, and all unmarried 
children under 19. Hospital 
benefits will be as complete for 
dependents as for employees. 

Eric A. Johnston, president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, enrolled the employees 
of his three firms, Columbia 
Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Washington Brick & 
Lime Company, and Brown- 
Johnston Company, in the Blue 
Cross in accord with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s recom- 
mendation that the “prepay- 
ment of health services by em- 
ployees should be handled in a 
voluntary way.” 

With the formation of four 
new state-wide plans in 1944, 
the Biue Cross voluntary pre- 
payment of hospital bills is 
now available to the popula- 
tions of 42 states, the District 
of Columbia, seven Canadian 


provinces and Puerto Rico. 
Seventeen states also have doc- 
tor bill prepayment plans which 


ire sponsored by state and 


county medical societies and 
made available to the public 
through coordination with Blue 
Cross hospital service plans. 


Dairy Offers to Pay Cost of Special 
Courses in Return for Good Grades 


Your money back if you 
make an “A” grade, 85 per 
cent for a “B,” 75 per cent 
for a “C” is the offer Bowman 
Dairy Company is making to 
employees who take a special 
nontechnical course in dairy 
technology which it has ar 
ranged to be given in Chicago 
by the University of Illinois 
Dairy Husbandry Department. 

The personnel department 
has arranged to have three 
class sections on different days 
ind at different hours so that 
ull who are interested may at 
tend. The course involves one 


class a week for 16 weeks, and 
the charge is $10, recoverable 
from the company by good 
grades. 

Lectures, discussions, demon- 
strations, and visual aids are 
used in the class meetings, and 
time devoted to individual 
questions on specific problems. 


T 
he 


milk composition and proper- 


subjects covered include 


ties, nutritional properties of 


dairy products, laboratory 


tests, standardizing, milk prod- 
defects, costs, 


ucts, losses, 


merchandising 


Dennison’s Handy Guidebook Answers 
New Employees’ Questions 


New employees at Dennison 
Manufacturing Company are 
given a handy little booklet, 
Your Dennison Guide, to an- 
swer the inevitable questions 
ind to help them get ac- 
quainted and adjusted to new 
surroundings. New employees 
always have a multitude of 
questions such as, “What do I 
do if I miss the paymaster?” 
“Do we work on Saturdays?” 
“Are there any clubs for em- 
ployees?” “Can we lunch right 
at the plant?” 

The Guide is designed to an- 
swer these and many of the 
other questions that come into 
the minds of new employees. 


WELCOME TO DENNISON 


your new sur 
the start, things d perbaps 
® little strange to you. But as you get to know 
your work, the people working with you, end 
familiarize yourself with our way ¢ Orn g 
things, you will soon gam coufidence in yoursel 
and m Dennison 
Your Deunisan Guide is designed wholi 
convenience. It will fit easily into « mar 


TEMPORARY VS. PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 
EMPLOYMENT RESTRICTIONS - WORKING HOURS 


TARDINESS - CLOCK CARD - ABSENCE 


BADGE - PASSES - QUALITY - CLEANLINESS 


ADVANCEMENT + SUGGESTIONS + PAY DAY 


BASIS OF PAY - OVERTIME - HOLIDAYS 
VACATIONS - LEAVING - DISCHARGE 


COMPENSATION + SOCIAL SECURITY + TAXES 


Folded, the booklet measures 
114, by 634 inches and fits into 
the pocket or handbag. Your 
Guide opens in the 
middle and presents a handy 
that puts the reader’s 
finger on all its answers by 
subject. The information is 
divided into logical divisions 
and each page is subdivided to 
help locate related informa- 
tion. On the back page, an 
easily map, in color, 
location of each 
building. An attached key tells 
exactly where each department 
may be found. It is a friendly 
book, designed to help new 
people quickly become veterans. 


Dennison 


index 


read 
shows’ the 


rst few weeks If you do, we feel 
pu along » smoother 


ore pleasant approach to your 


7 PRINCIPAL RULES 


EMERGENCIES - PERSONAL » ACCIDENT + FIRE 
TRANSPORTATION. PARKING SPACES- LODGINGS 


UNCHES OMPANY STORE - LOST & FOUND 


AVINGS NSURANCE - HOSPITALIZATION 
Cuinic ALTM SERVICES 
EMPLOYEE ASSOCIATIONS 


THE STORY OF DENNISON 
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During 1945 we will publish in this department more than 100 helpful ideas, any one 
of which may be worth many dollars to you. Form the habit of checking this depart- 
ment and passing it along to your assistants, with the challenge to put some of 
these tested plans, ideas, short cuts, and methods into improving their daily work 





1. Consumers Vote on 
Needed Goods 


TO LEARN what postwar products t! 
people want first, the Buffalo Courie 
Express recently polled its readers f 
several weeks by means of ballots print: 
in the paper, listing thirty-two consum 
goods. Allotting 32 points for each fir 
choice, 31 for each second choice, 30 f 
each third choice, and so on, the paper 
postwar editor found the people chi 
as follows, listed in the order of their 
preference: 

Nylon hosiery, 9,610 points; girdles, 
8,427; washers, 6,981; automobiles, 6,96¢ 
unrationed shoes, 6,826; camera film, 
6,749; refrigerators, 6,712; rubber tires. 
6,420; radios, 6,157; alarm clocks, 5,71! 
cotton goods, 5,674; irons, 5,248; vacuu 
cleaners, 5,229; men’s elastic-top shorts, 
4,369; two-pants suits, 4,096; stoves, 
1,056; cleansing tissues, 3,992; garters. 
3,851; telephones, 3,754; toasters, 3,734 
children’s part-wool underwear, 3,46 
steel spring furniture, 3,332; floor co 
erings, 2,807; metal curtain rods, 2,79: 
silverware, 2,773; typewriters, 2,367 
toys, 2,342; bobby pins, 2,298; bal 
pants, 1,801; suspenders, 1,794; rubber 
sheeting, 1,598; belts, 883. 

At the bottom of each ballot, sp: 
was left for listing items other than th 
thirty-two on the ballot. The following 
headed the list of products for whic! 
write-in votes were cast: First, elastic 
tape; second, pots and pans; third, buil 
ing and plumbing supplies; fourth, mor 
cigarettes; fifth, hair nets. Severs 
write-in votes were cast for brand-new 
products promised the postwar wor 
with most votes here going for dee 
freeze units. Some votes were cast f 
helicopters and television sets. 

Many voters classified some items 
immediate wartime needs, here and n 
Most notable in this classification were 


é P a votes for camera film so that pictures 
For several generations, small-town and small-city railroad stations have fol- of beens end evel enes, tndoling ue» 


lowed a somewhat similar pattern. Gabled, pitch, overhanging roof structures, born war babies, could be taken a! 
it seemed as if all small railroad stations looked alike. Certainly, there was sent overseas, and also for film to se 
little to distinguish the majority of them, and seldom did the station design abroad for use by members of 

in any way harmonize with the community or the surroundings. But the railroads Armed Forces. There was also 

are apparently improving station design if the two illustrations above of the siderable request for alarm clocks 
Burlington, Iowa, station of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad is any cotton goods, now, with a plea for more 
example of a trend. Gone are the iron hard seats, with the cast-iron dividers, and cheaper work clothes and in lar 
for which every traveler should drop to his knees and utter a prayer of thanks sizes. 
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2. Association Tells How 
To Remodel Stores 


SUGGESTIONS for store moderniza- 
ion, a subject of tremendous interest to 
nany thousands of merchants through- 
mt the nation, are contained in a highly 
lustrated manual, Modern Stores, just 
sued by the National Retail Furniture 
\ssociation. Basic ideas for modernizing 

store when construction is again per- 
iissible are outlined. While the 160-page 
indbook emphasizes furniture store 
lanning, the ideas are applicable to 
ther mercantile establishments. 
The manual is the result of a survey 
iken by the furniture association months 
so in which it was revealed that hun- 
reds of furniture merchants were con- 
mplating store modernization at the 
melusion of the war. The survey was 
lowed by clinics during the furniture 
arkets, attended by thousands of mer- 
ants, offering tangible evidence of the 
esire on the part of store operators to 
eet the upsurge of peacetime demand 
ith the most modern facilities within 
ieir means. 

Modern Stores discusses installation of 
ore fronts, interior designs, window 
isplavys and backgrounds, physical 
quipment which includes aid condition- 
ng, heating, lighting, elevator service 
nd office equipment, advancing the 
deas of some of the nation’s leading 
ommercial architects as well as those 
‘oming from the research laboratories 
f industry. 

Proper use of plywood, porcelain, 
teel, bronze, glass and tile, as well as 
other less commonly used materials, 
comes from the pens of carefully selected 
experts. 

Photographs and line drawings are 
extensively used in illustrated ideas ad- 
vanced for departmental layouts and 
displays. 


3. Issues ““Digest’’ of 
Catalog to Save Paper 


OUT today is a limited number of the 
largest catalog ever issued by the 
Chicago Mail Order Company, with a 
total of 600 pages. Last year there were 
only 474 pages. This edition is to be 
mailed only to the regular year-round 
customers of the company. Later in the 
month, for the benefit of new customers, 
a digest of the large-size book, which is 
to be one-fourth the size of the regular 
catalog, will be issued. This is in line 
with Uncle Sam’s policy to save tons of 
paper while still giving a reasonable as- 
sortment of seasonal styles and staples. 

This year, the company expects to fill 
as many orders as in the past. Quoting 
R. W. Jackson, president, “We expect 
good business and we are ready for it. 
We expect to take care of our customers 
as well as or better than in the past two 
war years.” 

In the major book, almost all depart- 
ments have beén expanded over last 
year, particularly the junior fashion line 
which the company has selected as its 
hook opener. Noteworthy among the 
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other departments are the sharp in 
creases in shoe pages resulting from the 
limited freeing of colored leathers, and 
the opening of a larger home furnishings 
department. Many of the items planned 
for the latter had to be dropped, how- 
ever, just before the book went to press, 
or were marked “not available” because 
of recent governmental regulations re 
garding metal appliances. 


4. Button on Letter 
Dramatizes Story 


A. H. DOBLER & ASSOCIATES, 
Chicago representatives for Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Company, _re- 
cently sent out a letter which began, 
“Pardon our pride—this button popped 
off our vest when we learned that Yale 
had bought the scale business of the 
Kron Company, and that our service to 
you now includes Kron scales made by 
Yale.” 

Just under the letter heading a black 
vest button was pasted. The idea proved 
successful in catching the attention of 
the purchasing agents to whom it was 
mailed. 


5. Convention by Mail 
Idea Grows 


WITH the rule of the Office of Defense 
Transportation against conventions 
where attendance is more than fifty 
people, more and more associations are 
using the “convention by mail” idea, 
sending a book of reports of what was 
planned to transpire at the convention. 
For: example, the American Association 
of Industrial Editors, Inc., recently 
mailed a 44-page Mimeographed report 
to its members. Called the “A.A.LE. 
Convention by Mail,” the report included 
transcripts of speeches, pictures of the 
“speakers,” a complete program and 
other information which the members 
would have received had they attended 
the convention in person. 


6. Meetings Show Movies 
Of New Product 


THE Libbey Glass Division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company is holding a 
series of meetings for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting two films promoting the com- 
pany’s products and policy. One film 
shows the manufacturing processes in 
the new heat-treated glassware sold for 
use at bars, fountains, restaurants, etc. 
The heat-treating process which is in a 
way similar to casehardening of metals 
renders glassware much tougher than 
was ever dreamed possible in the past. 
The other film shows action shots of 
food packing plants in various parts of 
the country where Owens-Illinois glass 
containers are in use. Newspaper, maga- 
zine and business paper editors, report- 
ers, radio commentators and others are 
invited to the showings. The purpose is 
to familiarize all groups of influential 
people with recent technical advances in 
glassmaking. 


“to the vice-president 
in charge of 


“File this please, 
Madam Vice-Presi- 
dent (after reading 
it, of course) under 
Os 40 
ZONE- 

CONDITIONING 
Looks like just what 
we need for our 
post-war home.” 


You will Zone-Condition 
your home of tomorrow. 
This compact, illustrated 
booklet... interesting, non- 
technical . . . tells you why 
and how; many things you 
want to know about 
PAYNEHEAT’S successor to 
old-fashioned central heating. 


Obtain acopy from your PAYNE. 
HEAT dealer ... or write to us. 


PAYNEHEAT 


> EL YEARS OF CEABEREHIF}2) 
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HAS) 
EVERVTHING 
—s 


Payne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 








Tew SAO BIS ...c BUUIPMEHT 


Have you drawn up plans for retooling your office? Many business executives hav2 
not only drawn up plans, but are placing orders for new equipment for delivery whe» 
ready. Every day word comes of companies which are completing plans for offic» 
modernization to be begun the minute controls are released. Watch this depart. 
ment for descriptions and illustrations of newest and best office and business too! ; 











Filing Unit Has Three 
Visible Margins 


BY THE simple process of offsett 
vertical cards, National Blank Bx 
Company’s Vertical Visible Unit creat 
three visible margins for each rec 
card—horizontal margin for visible s 
naling, diagonal margin for visible 
dexing, and vertical margin for visi 
data. The exposed vertical visible mar; 
or column allows for reference to act 
entries in transaction order without 
moval of the card. It is a compact 
portable unit adaptable for both d: 
or separate stand posting, with up 
750-card capacity, depending upon wi 
and substance of record card. WI 
closed, the unit measures 18 inches lo 
534 inches wide, 1214 inches high. M 
tiple separators act as_ stiffeners 
allow uniform spacing of record car 
Index guides of heavy Bristol are s 
rated full length to rest on rails at | 
tom of tray. A heavy green line at t 
of record card automatically sigr 
when card has been removed from 
or misfiled. 


Wire Recorder Available 
For Broadcasting 


~ 
a 

a" 

= 


say 
THE General Electric magnetic wire 
recorder available for broadcast stations 
has a number of improvements, includ- 
ing a new recording head, new belt drive 
and new level-winding wire guides, and 
the case has been decreased in over-ail 
weight to 35 pounds. This is the recorder 
being used by the Armed Forces in 
many theaters of the war. Although it 
was not designed especially for broad- 
cast station use, it is being used by a 
number of stations to record sports 
events, for dramatic productions, street 
interviews, conferences, conventions and 
events where wire line pickup is not 
practical, or where delayed broadcast is 
desired. Speech may be recorded and 
reproduced with excellent fidelity, but in 
its present stage of development the unit 
is not recommended for recording music 
for broadcast. A unit designed for 
broadcast use is planned but may not 
be developed until after the war. 
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CARTER’S 


“B40” 


Paper 
CEMENT 


NON. WRIMKLING 


-ynthetic Rubber Cement 
ow in Production 


NEW synthetic rubber cement, dubbed 
» “840” line, has just been developed 

The Carter’s Ink Company. Those 
.0 formerly used natural rubber ce- 
nt will find the new synthetic rubber 
nent practically equal to the prewar 
oduct. It is a permanent sticker and 
e company claims it is one of the best 
hesives it has found for sticking paper 
els to glass or tin. The “840” line is 
w in production and the company can 
p orders promptly. The size ranges 
e 4-ounce cans, pint cans, quart cans 
d gallon cans, and the prices start at 
cents and scale upward to $4.00. 


F. bruary 1945 


Manufacture Steel Wall 
Desks Again 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS announces 
that steel wall desks are again being 
manufactured and are available through 
dealers from coast to coast. They are 
especially suited for inspectors, time- 
keepers, checkers, and may be attached 
to any convenient wall space, building 
column or the end of shelving racks. The 
model shown below, No. 2131-17, has a 
working surface of 2454 inches by 14 
inches, and is 231/, inches deep, with a 
12-inch bracket attachment. The desk 
has a large storage compartment, three 
open compartments across the back, and 
is finished in green baked enamel. 


IN aa delins Sal ice. 
EXTRA PAYROLL TAX? 
you are, in effect, 


YES, paying an extra tax 


if you are making up your 
Payroll by the conventional 
method; because the clerical 
cost can amount to as much as 
ly of 1% of the total Payroll. 
Modern Payrolls, with de- 
ductions, withholdings, install- 
ments and tax records; call for 
a modern, time saving system. 
The TARCO Payroll System 
produces the check or cash 
receipt and all other records 
simultaneously; eliminating 
unnecessary transcriptions. Cut 
your Payroll-making costs. 


Send for a FREE sample 
of TARCO Payroll Forms 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
316 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 











Get ready for SALES! 


Start RIGHT in rebuilding and 
relaunching your sales force 


Here’s just the book for quick brush-up by sales man- 
agers and training supervisors who've had a long rest— 
a crisp, concise, complete manual of fundamentals—a 
sure guide to all the points you want to remember in 
taking on men, training them, and guiding their work. 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


By FRANK LACLAVE 


Associate Editor, 
Printers’ Ink 
how to attract good ap- 
plicants 
__.how to analyze the appli- 
cation blank 
__what to put in the sales 
manual 
___compensation plans and ex- 
ense problems 
aying out territory equi 
tably 
___the what and how of writ- 
ing to salesmen 
___18 customer dodges and 
how to meet them 
__putting the advertising 
story across 
____making sales contests effec 
tive, etc 
Pertinent, experienced com- 
ment on these and other esser- 
tials—tested, sales-producing 
methods—to help you get into 
smooth stride and high pro- 
ductivity as quickly as possi- 


pie. 
See it FREE—Send coupon 


118 pages, 
only $1.25 


Just Out 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18 
Send me LaClave’s Basic Problems of Sales Management 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $1.25 plus few cents postage, or return 
postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

N 

Address 

City and State 

Company 
Position MYTTITITTIT TTT TTT 
Books sent on approval in U. 8. only. 
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Save on supplies through | 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs typewriter ribbons give clear, 
clean-cut printed results during long. 
continuous use. These ribbons—as well as 
equally fine ribbons for cash registers. 

di ti and other business 





hi are available to you at savings 
of 10% to 40% through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. Investigate the 
many advantages of filling ALL your rib- 
bon requirements through’ this one con- 
venient source. Call your local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine 

Company. Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 


it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 








SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 
Get the complete facts now! 


sa WRITE 245 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
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251. MAGIC PAYROLL FIGURES. 
An attractive double French-fold folder, 
printed in color, which explains how 
National payroll machine prints and com- 
pletes as many as five individual com- 
ponent payroll records simultaneously as 
a unit—all originals. The payroll records 
are completely itemized, showing gross 
pay and net pay balances and three 
other optional balances to date; for 
proof and control purposes, as many as 
twenty separate totals are accumulated. 
Various photographs of the machine and 
its automatic check stacking feature, 
and sample forms of various records are 
all shown in the folder. 


+ * * 


252. TELL IT TO SWEENEY .. . This 
sixteen-page booklet starts out as a 
short-cut story with the cast of charac- 
ters headed by J. B., the big boss, who 
had an important message to “tell to 
Sweeney,” chief engineer, and ends up 
with the “story” about Stromberg-Carl- 
son sound systems. Several pages of 
photographs interestingly display sound 
systems in actual use in different de- 
partments of many types of industries, 
and show how these communication sys- 
tems may be utilized to cut down on time 
lost in trying to “tell it to Sweeney.” 


* * * 


253. SYSTEMS. Although we have men- 
tioned this publication of Remington 
Rand before, it seems worth while call- 
ing it to readers’ attention again, in case 
some may have overlooked getting on 
the mailing list. It is a twenty-four-page 
magazine bringing to business executives 
each month articles on timely adminis- 
trative control problems and their solu- 
tion. A recent issue contains an article 
on one company’s use of the simplified 
unit invoice accounting plan  whicn 
makes it possible for two girls to do the 
work previously done by five; another 
article tells about centralizing policy 
accounting. 


* ~ * 


254. PATHWAY TO EXECUTIVE 
SUCCESS. This interesting book offered 
by Hammermill points the way for 
potential managers and executives who 
aspire to more responsible positions, and 
who are willing to prepare for them. It 
is an idea book that gives a step-by-step 


plan for sizing up present jobs and for 
working out programs that will lead to 
more important jobs with added duties 
and responsibilities. The book is intended 
to enable a man not only to improve his 
own status in the business world, but to 
make him more valuable to his compan 


* * 7 


255. A HALF CENTURY OF PROG- 
RESS. A comprehensive book, consistin: 
of fifty-two pages and covers, fully in 
dexed, and filled with considerable usef\;! 
data concerning the growth of economic 
life in the United States during the half 
century between 1894 and 1944. As many 
will recall, this era covers the arrival of 
motion pictures, airplanes, rayon, radio, 
mechanical refrigeration. And the i: 

formation in this book covers the proz- 
ress in these fields. Tables show that the 
population in the United States has more 
than doubled, employment has more 
than doubled, national income produced 
has increased more than _ sevenfo)! 
Other tables give America’s billion-do|- 
lar corporations, twenty-five leaders in 
industry, enrollment in schools, autom- 
bile production and registration, etc. 


* * - 


256. THERMOPANE. 257. GLAs- 
TONE. These two booklets on indus- 
trial glass should prove invaluable to all 
those who are planning on modernizing 
their plants or office buildings, as well 
as to those who plan entirely new struc- 
tures. The Thermopane booklet tells 
about the new transparent insulating 
glass unit for tomorrow’s windows, with 
views of interiors and exteriors where 
it has already been installed effectively. 
The Glastone booklet gives all necessary 
details concerning this glass-faced light- 
weight concrete masonry unit. 


* * 7 


258. WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE 
Between the George S. May Company 
and Other Engineering Concerns? ‘To 
provide the answer to this question, the 
May company offers a handsome, six- 
teen-page booklet, printed in full color, 
giving a detailed account of its scope 
and facilities. Color photographs shew 
actual classroom scenes in the schools of 
instruction, keyman meetings in offices 
located in various cities for an_inter- 
change of ideas, displays of promotional 
pieces and advertising campaigns. 


* * > 


259. PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
—AND HOW IT AFFECTS PRO- 
DUCTIVITY, COSTS AND EMPLOY- 
MENT. Because of the tremendous war- 
time expansion of our productive ¢a- 
pacity and working force, it is necess. ry 
to establish, this forty-page bookiet 
states, “a relationship between incomes 
and prices that will assure the necess:r} 
purchasing power and confidence. This 
calls for low prices and high incomes, 
both of which are closely dependent on 
high productivity. It demands the most 
effective use of all our resources—ien, 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 
mp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
ent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Suld by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
d to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr.. Box 378, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 
Labels—All Kinds 








LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


[ABELS — 
TOMPHINS service 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 





Typewriter Ribbons & Carbons 


THE BEST FOR LESS MONEY 


Ribbons—$5.00 per doz.—4 doz. $3.00—% doz. 
31.50—Single 65 cents each. Carbon Paper 
$2.60 per 100 sheets—send for sample. Best on 
market, regardless of price. Ribbons by our 
process guaranteed not to dry out. Specify 
colors wanted and make of machine. 


THE CLARK COMPANY 
150 Bank Street Burlington, Vermont 


Letterheads 


400 DRAMATIZED 
LETTERHEADS 


Here is a collection of 400 drama- 
tized letterhead ideas you can use 
for sales letters, collection letters, 
and letters to salesmen. Price $3.00, 
postpaid. Send for your set—today ! 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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plants and materials.” Twelve pages of 
pictorial diagrams and charts are in 
cluded, and sections are devoted to 
work measurement, method improvement, 
labor cost and expense control, and so 
forth. 


* * * 


2510. UNIT OFFICES. What will be 
required in the construction of the post 
war offices? The answer to this question 
is the theme of Johns-Manville’s attrac- 
tive, new brochure which offers walls, 
ceilings and floors, taken as units or as 
a whole, to fulfill practically every re 
quirement for a modern office. The 
brochure is subdivided into these three 
sections: Wall units, ceiling units, and 
floor units. Each section has complete 
information including illustrations of the 
product, installations, construction details. 


2511. ADVERTISERS RATE AND 
DATA GUIDE. This is the twentieth 
annual edition. The fifty-two-page Guide 
lists, in condensed form, rates, circula- 
tion, closing and issuance dates for 
general, farm, mail order, direct selling, 
and trade magazines, also newspaper 
display and rotogravure sections. Com- 
plete classified ad information on all 
leading metropolitan newspapers is 
tabulated. Also included are radio time 
rates and wattage. 


. 


2512.5 WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN 
THE MOVIES THE DAY WAR IS 
OVER. This is a republication in booklet 
form of Stanley Young’s article which 
appeared recently in the Cosmopolitan, 
and is now offered by Ampro. It is a 
survey of the postwar possibilities of 
16 mm. sound motion pictures. 


* * . 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMerican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


251. National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
. Stromberg-Carlson 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
. Systems Division, Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa. 
. Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
. 257. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
. George S. May Company, 840 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 
. Albert Ramond and Associates 
Inc., 6300 Chrysler Building, 
New York 17. 
2510. Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, 
22 E. 40th Street, New York 16 
2511. E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 
2512. Ampro Corporation, 2851 N. West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago 18. 


Company, 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 35 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
men, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Mlinois 





Physical Fitness Guide 





Read AIM .. . the illustrated monthly maga- 
zine for all those interested in Industrial 
Physical Fitness. Covers all phases sports, 
recreation, promotion, management. Special 
offer 7 issues $1.00 plus free 34 page Personal 
Physical Fitness Guide. Write AIM Magazine, 
Clinton 6, South Carolina. 





MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Management-Industrial Engineers 
INDUSTRIAL METHODS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


1611 Euclid Ave. 


e Cleveland, Ohio 
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This Manual 





Will Help Your 





Stenos Turn Out 





Better Letters 





Faster . 





Every office needs a Letter Manual—a source 
book where typists and correspondents can 
quickly find the correct answer to ever recur 
ring problems of punctuation, letter style, 
grammar, and correct salutations. Many large 
concerns have their own Letter Manual. Now 
for the first time Dartnell makes available a 
Manual any company can use—with space so 
that it can be personalized to fit the corre- 
spondence setup of any company. 


190 Pages—8 14x11” 


Correspondence 
Manual 


Pointers for Producing Perfect Letters—Tips 
on Centering—Sample Letter Layouts for 
Guidance—Military Salutations—Official Ab- 
breviations of States—Telegram Technique— 
Words That Sound Alike but Differ in Meaning 
—Pinning Down Those Pesky Plurals—Charts 
of Verbs and Tenses—The How and Why of 
Punctuation—Check List for Capitalization— 
Correct Practice in Writing Numbers—A Bit 
About Abbreviations—Spelling Rules That 
Save Time—This Business of Dividing Words 
—List of Abbreviations of U. S. Government 
Agencies—Special Tips to Dictating Machine 
Transcribers—Care and Feeding of Typewriters 
—Postage Pointers That Save Pennies—Copy 
Marking Symbols—Proofreading Symbols. 


Model Business Letters 

One very helpful feature of this Manual is the 
section devoted to model business letters. 
Quickly adaptable to your needs, these model 
letters cover a number of common situations 
and will save hours and hours of time for 
both correspondents and stenographers. 
complete and should in- 

crease uk sage ~~ SENT ON 
stenographers who have 

the opportunity and priv- APPROVAL 


ilegetoread and study it.”’ % 
eo 


“Your Manual is very 


_— mate cn Supre. 
mnewes ic Dept. 
The Milwaukee Journal 


The Dartnell Corporation 


460 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE HICAGO @. ILLINOIS 





NEW BOOS / 


SMALL BUSINESS AND VENTURE 
CAPITAL. By Rudolph L. Weissman. 
Getting capital for small business has 
almost reached the point where it is 
like Mark Twain’s weather. Everybody 
talks about it, but no one seems able to 
do much about it. Our great pools of 
capital amassed by the insurance com- 
panies, the big banks, the finance com- 
panies, are not available to the small 
business man who needs $25,000 or more. 
Talk to the big insurance companies and 
they will tell you that they are forced 
to loan a million dollars a day and 
simply can’t think of small loans. The 
author of this small book has made 
perhaps the most comprehensive and 
painstaking study of the small business 
loan yet to be published. He does not 
look upon the small business man emo- 
tionally or sentimentally, but at his 
chances for obtaining the financial ac- 
commodation which he needs. And those 
chances are rather slim, according to 
Mr. Weissman. While this will be no 
news to many small business men, the 
careful documentation of Mr. Weiss- 
man’s report shows that we have not 
as yet scratched the surface of the 
problem. For example, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation which went on 
record as the great friend of small busi- 
ness, and about which Jesse Jones once 
said, “There is not a little business man 
in the United States who is entitled to 
a loan, with a reasonable expectation of 
being able to repay it, who cannot get 
a loan, whether it is for $500 or $5,000, 
if he will come and apply for it.” But 
despite Mr. Jones’s convincing statement 
and undeniable sincerity, the facts are 
that loans up to $5,000 represented only 
about 1.7 per cent of the total. More 
than that, as Mr. Weissman points out, 
loans up to $50,000 represent only 19 


per cent of the total. Showing how li 
help the RFC was to really small b 
ness, there is a table which indic; 
that loans of $1,000,000 or more vw 
21.6 per cent of the total disbur 
Loans between $200,000 and $500, 
represented 21.1 per cent of the t 
and loans between $500,000 and $1,000 
were 10.9 per cent, which means 

53.6 per cent of all monies disburse 
RFC were to borrowers of more t 
$200,000. While Mr. Weissman has fo 
no solution, any business man who w 
to borrow money will learn much f 
the book. Harper & Brothers. $2.00 


YOUR INCOME TAX. By J. K. Las 
For the tenth consecutive year J 
Lasser, the New York certified pr 
accountant who is perhaps the | 
known income tax adviser in the cour 
has joined hands with Simon and Se 
ter to publish this handy book. It is 
same yellow-covered, paperbound | 
that it has always been and is for 
on nearly every newsstand and in e 
book and drug store in the land 
usual, the book tells you each and e 
deduction to which you are entitled, 
explains how to prepare your in 
tax return. It should be remembered 
many changes are new this year 

that individuals may be divided 

three groups, depending on which ot 
three ways of filing returns they 

use. The book shows at once fo w 
group any person belongs, and then 
how to prepare the proper return. 

perhaps the simplest, most care! 
prepared of all the popular priced 
come tax aids on the market. There 
special sections for state income tax 
turns and for members of the Ar 
Forces, husbands and wives, and f 
ers. Simon and Schuster. $1.00. 
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